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Engineers and at- 
torneys will be busy 
a long while analyz- 
ingand weighing the 
far-reaching effects 
of the United States Supreme: Court's de- 
cision in the 1l-year-old Ill.nois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. Chicago coin-box rate case. It 
is an epoch-making decision, and is consid- 
ered as important a ruling as the telephone 
industry has experienced since adjudication 
of the basic patent claims of Alexander 
Graham Bell and Elisha Gray a half cen- 
tury ago. 

For a telephone company—even though 
as large as the Illinois Bell, serving a vast 
metropolitan area like Chicago—to be com- 
pelled to refund $30,000,000 to its subscrib- 
ers is no small matter, but the ultimate 
effects of this high court decision reach 
far beyond the money involved, and are 
considered vastly more important. 

The echoes of this case will probably 
lead to the revamping of all depreciation 
procedure, and radically change the cor- 
porate relationship between the various as- 
sociated Bell companies and their parent 
organization, the American T. & T. Co. 

* * * * 

The Illinois Bell resisted the coin-box 
rates prescribed by the Illinois Commerce 
Commission in 1923 on the ground they 
Were insufficient to the point of confisca- 
tion. The court of last resort has finally 
denied this contention. and among other 
things stressed the point that the company’s 
operating expenses included an excessive 
amount for depreciation. 

Although this 


depreciation procedure 
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IMPORTANT CHANGES TO RESULT FROM 
THE ILLINOIS BELL DECISION 


was set up by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the court's decision is said to 
virtually outlaw its system, and it is ex- 
pected there will be a new deal in this 
particular when the smoke clears away. 
There are many who believe that this will 
require a complete revision of the entire 
utility rate-making structure in most states. 

The eyes of many state regulatory com- 
missions were on the outcome of the Illinois 
Bell case, as they were waiting to ascertain 
the United States Supreme Court's determi- 
nation before proceeding with their plans. 

It is said that this is the first of nearly 
140 telephone rate cases heard by state and 
federal courts in which the Bell has suf- 
fered a defeat. The brunt of this adverse 
decision falls on the Bell System, but the 
principles laid down by the court will af- 
fect, in a general way, all telephone rate 
controversies. 

Naturally, there is much speculation as 
to how this momentous court decision ties 
in with the New Deal program Washing- 
ton is planning for utility regulation. 
Strictly speaking, the Illinois case is not 
regarded as an intentional buttress for the 
Administration’s program to extend federal 
control over service companies, but rather 
as a long-delayed settlement of a litigation 
that dragged through nearly 11 years. 

It is true that the court’s findings sup- 
port some of the contentions of the Wash- 


ington leaders who are demanding more 
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rigid regulation, and 


that these findings 


will have an influ- 
ence on the  pro- 

cedure set up for 
handling holding companies, but nobody ad- 
mits the belief that the learned justices of 
the highest court in the land had the New 
Deal in mind when they wrote their opin- 
ion. They were dealing out justice. 

It is also pointed out that the decision 
carries a vindication ef the state’s right to 
This 
cannot be very welcome to those who de- 


control rates of intrastate service. 
sire to make the federal government the 
chief boss of all communications. 
+. o * * 
It is expected that study of the Illinois 
decision will compel radical changes in 
The In- 


has 


telephone depreciation procedure. 
terstate Commerce Commission been 
dabbling with this question severa! years, 
and after many postponements had finally 
set January 1, 1935, as the date when tele- 
phone companies should make their filings. 
So many holes have been kicked into the 
existing procedure that undoubtedly this 
date will again be deferred. or else new 
rules will be laid down to conform to the 
court’s latest findings. 

If the lawyers and engineers have inter- 
preted the decision aright, the court has 
practically reversed the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s established principles 
of depreciation accounting. A complete new 
start must be made. 

The conclusions of the United States Su- 
preme Court will be taken into careful con- 
sideration by 


those engaged in drafting 
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holding company regulations and setting up 
the proposed new federal commission to 
control communication companies. Evi- 
dence that alleged excessive charges were 
made against the Illinois unit of the Bell 
System will be cited to justify a more rigid 
regulation of the A. T. & T. Co., especially 
as regards the latter’s use of the associated 
companies’ property for long distance. 

Telephone men in both groups are of 
the opinion that hereafter the holding com- 
pany will find it necessary to award its 
local subsidiaries a more generous portion 
of toll receipts, in order to protect the 
rights of the local rate-payers. 

This situation is likely to benefit all local 
telephone companies—including the Inde- 
pendents—that have participated in the ren- 
dering of long distance service, often with- 
out receiving the share of the revenue to 
which they believed themselves entitled. 

* * 7 * 

Statements made by the court regarding 
the relations of the Bell System and _ its 
Illinois company will have a direct bear- 
ing on Senator Dill’s proposed investiga- 
tion of the A. T. & T. Co. 


in fact, is the “spark” that will start the 


The decision, 


inquiry into the multiform activities of 


the parent concern, ranging from plain 
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telephone service of all descriptions to ra- 
dio, moving picture, telegraph, financing 
and manufacturing operations. 

What Senator Dill most wants to find 
out, it is said, is the extent to which the 
users of local telephone service have borne 
the cost of the research developments for 
toll service, radio, motion picture and other 
inventions not directly related to the im- 
provement of local service. 

On the other hand, Bell headquarters can 
with reason assert that these refinements in 
the art of telephony have all been in the 
direction of progress, and have contributed 
to placing America at the head of the tele- 
phone procession. 

The question to be determined, of course, 
is whether the profits of these various ac- 
tivities—all admirable in themselves—have 
been equitably distributed. 

eo. 6 2 

The Bell company undoubtedly is disap- 
pointed in the decision. Its method of ac- 
cruing depreciation was in accordance with 
that prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The allowances set up for 
depreciation have been published in its an- 
nual reports and its whole system of de- 
preciation accounting has often been under 


review by regulatory bodies and courts. 
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As one member of the Supreme Court 
said, in his concurring opinion after quot- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commission 
rulings, “The evidence requires a finding 
that the company faithfully followed the 
prescribed system. The state commission 
continuously watched over the company’s 
handling of the depreciation reserve ac- 
count.” 

The full 
charges and accounting for depreciation 


will not be clear until the decision has 


import of the decision on 


been studied carefully. Some financial 


writers in the newspapers have looked 
upon it as a complete reversal of the regu- 
latory rulings under which the telephcne 
companies have operated. One writer said 
on May 2: “The decision thus apparently 


outlaws the system which the Interstate 


Commerce Commission itself had made 


general in all telephone companies.” 

In the opinion of the Llinois Bell, its de- 
have been fair and 
the U. S. 


Court. disagreed with the company and 


preciation charges 


proper. However, Supreme 
with the two previous favorable decisions 
of the district court. This, of course, con- 
cludes the matter unless, after further and 
detailed study of the decision, it is decided 


to ask for a rehearing. 


Bell Loses Rate Case in Supreme Court 


United States Supreme Court Upholds Illinois Commission's Rate Reduction 
Order of 1923 in Chicago Coin-Box Case—Refund Ordered—Court Holds 
Capital Outlays Charged to Depreciation Reserves—Full Text of Decision 


The United States Supreme Court on 
April 30, as referred to in last week’s 
issue of TELEPHONY, ordered about $30,000,- 
000 refunded to certain Chicago subscrib- 
ers. At the same time the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. was directed to put into 
effect reduced telephone schedules ordered 
by the Illinois Commerce Commission 11 
years ago and delayed by continuous 
litigation. 

Although the telephone company had 
fought the rates as confiscatory, unreason- 
able and illegal, Chief Justice Hughes, who 
wrote the opinion, said that the company 
had exaggerated its operating expenses by 
representing as depreciation reserves large 
amounts spent for capital outlay. 

“The questionable amounts 
charged to operating expenses for deprecia- 
tion are large enough to destroy the basis 
for holding that it has been convincingly 
shown that the reduction in income through 
the rates in suit would produce confisca- 
tion,” he stated. 

This was the third time the Chicago rate 
case had been before the court. In 1923 


usually 


the telephone company brought suit when 
the Illinois Commerce Commission amended 
the 1920 rates by reducing schedules ap- 
plicable to four classes of service for coin- 
box telephones in private residences and 
places of business in Chicago. These were 
the two and four-party residence coin-box 
telephones and individual and two-party 
business telephones. 

A temporary injunction was sought by 
the telephone company and upheld by the 
United States Supreme Court with the 
qualification that if the injunction was dis- 
solved the company must refund the 
amounts charged above the contested rates. 
In February, 1930, a three-judge federal 
court entered a final decree in favor of the 
company but an appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court reversed the lower court 
and remanded the case for further pro- 
ceedings. 

New evidence resulted in the entering last 
June of another lower-court final decree, 
permanently restraining the enforcement of 
the lower rates of 1923 and releasing the 
company from its obligation to refund. 


The Illinois Commerce Commission and 
the city of Chicago, which had intervened, 
appealed. The company brought a cross- 
appeal, declaring that disallowances had un- 
dervalued its property and disregarded cer- 
tain operating expenses. 

Both appeals were acted upon Apri! 30 
In the former the United States Supreme 
Court reversed the decree of the three- 
judge federal court, and remanded the case 
with directions to dissolve the injunction 
and order the refund to subscribers. 

In the other case, the court ordered the 
suit dismissed, stating that the company had 
won in the lower court and therefore had 
no right of appeal. 

In a statement given out ‘last week, F. 
O. Hall, president of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co., said: “We have not yet had 
an opportunity to study the full text o! 
the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court and until we do so we are unable to 
determine whether or not to apply for 4 
rehearing. 

“Our present understanding of the de- 
cision is that it will, in effect. require 
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reduction of present rates on the classes 
of service involved and refunds to sub- 
scribers for this service back to 1923. The 
payment of refunds will be under the direc- 
tion of the district court after the mandate 
of the Supreme Court is sent to it at the 
end of 30 days. 

“The records of the company are com- 
plete and there should be no difficulties in 
making the refunds aside from the time 
required for clerical work, nor should there 
be any necessity for any telephone sub- 
scriber assuming any expense in order to 
secure refunds to which he may be en- 
titled.” 

The majority opinion of the court, with 
a concurring opinion of Justice Butler sup- 
porting the condemnation in the ruling of 
the charges to the depreciation reserve, fol- 
lows : 


SuprREME Court OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Nos. 440 and 548—Octoser Term, 1933. 
Benjamin F. Lindheimer) 
and others, constituting 
the Illinois Commerce 
Commission of the | 
state of Illinois; Otto| 
Kerner, attorney gen-—| 
eral of the state of| 
Illinois, and the city of 
Chicago, appellants, j 

440 vs. | Appeals from 

Illinois Bell Telephone | the District 

Co. { Court of the 

> United States 

Illinois Bell Telephone | for the North- 

Co., Appellant, |} ern District 

548 vs. of Illinois. 

Benjamin F. Lindheimer 


and others, constituting | 


the Illinois Commerce | 
Commission of the | 
state of Illinois; Otto | 
Kerner, attorney gen-| 
eral of the _ state of 
Illinois, and the city of | 
Chicago. 


[April 30, 1934.] 
Chief Justice 
opinion of the court. 


Hucues delivered the 

This case comes here for the second time. 
It presents the question of the validity, un- 
der the 14th’ Amendment, of rates pre- 
scribed by the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion for telephone service in the city of 
Chicago. 

The commission’s order, made on August 
16, 1923, to be effective October 1, 1923, 
reduced rates applicable to a large part of 
the intrastate service of the appellee, Iilinois 
Bell Telephone Co.* In this suit, brought 
by that company in September, 1923, an 
interlocutory injunction was granted upon 
the condition that if the injunction were 
dissolved the company should refund the 
amounts charged in excess of the chal- 
lenged rates. We affirmed that order. 269 
U. S. 531. 

The final hearing was not had until April, 
1929—a delay found to be attributable to 
the city of Chicago. On that hearing, the 
district court, composed of three judges, 
entered a final decree making the injunc- 
tion permanent. 38 F. (2d) 77. We re- 
versed that decree and remanded the case 
for further proceedings. Smith v. Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co., 282 U. S. 133. 

Further evidence was then takeri and the 
district court made new findings and en- 
tered a final decree which permanently re- 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 

Missouri Telephone Association, Hotel 
Muehleback, Kansas City, May 16-17. 

Pennsylvania State Telephone & 
Traffic Association, Penn-Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, May 18 and 19. 

Up-State Telephone Association of 
New York, Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, 
May 23 and 24. 

North Dakota Telephone Association, 
Hotel Powers, Fargo, May 23 and 24. 

United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Tower Room, Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Ill, July 10, 11, 12 and 13. 

Illinois Telephone Association, Pere 
Marquette Hotel, Peoria, October 18 
and 19. 





strained the enforcement of the commis- 
sion’s order and released the company from 
obligation to refund the moneys which had 
been collected pending the suit. 
595. 

The state authorities and the city bring 
this direct appeal. Jud. Code, sec. 266. 
The company brings a cross-appeal to re- 
view the findings [of the lower court] be- 
luw, insisting that its property has been 
undervalued and that substantial amounts 
of its operating expenses have been dis- 
allowed. 

No. 440.—Tue AppeAL oF THE STATE 
OFFICERS AND THE City oF CuHicaco. On 
the former appeal, it appeared that no dis- 
tinction had been made by the commission 
or by the district court between the intra- 
state and the interstate property and busi- 
ness of the company. We found that sepa- 
ration essential to the appropriate 
recognition of the competent governmental 
authority in each field of regulation. 

Accordingly, we directed that as to the 
value of the property employed in the in- 
trastate business in Chicago and as to the 
amounts of revenue and expenses incident 
to that business, separately considered, there 
should be specific findings. And as a rate 
order which is confiscatory when made, 
may cease to be confiscatory, and one which 
is valid when made may become confisca- 
tory at a later period, we held that there 
should be appropriate findings for each of 


3 F Supp. 


was 





1The order reduced rates for four classes 
of coin—box service. Otherwise it kept in 
force the rates which were fixed by an 
order of December 20, 1920. The coin 
boxes are in private residences and places 


of business and are not public pay sta- 
tions. 

2It appears that in 1923 there was used 
in the intrastate service approximately 95 


per cent of appellee’s total property in the 
Chicago area. This percentage progressive— 
ly decreased in the succeeding years. and 
in 1931 was somewhat less than 91 per 


cent. 
®The amounts of net revenue thus in- 
volved, which appellants contend should 


not have been allocated (under the rates 
in suit) to the interstate service for the 
respective years, are as_ follows: 
$245,042; 1924, $262,398; 1925, $309,505; 
$317,915; 1927, $854,372; 1928, $427.655; 
$486,875: 1930, $472,469; 1931, $431,580. 

4Appellee states that this effected a re- 
duction in the operating expenses of ap-— 
pellee of $67,167 for the last two months of 
1930, $332,470 for 1931, and an equal amount 
for 1932. 
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the years since the date of the commission's 
order. 282 U. S. pp. 149, 162. 

On the further hearing, that difficult task 
was so well performed that no question is 
now raised as to the allocation of property 
to the intrastate and interstate services, 
respectively, in the Chicago area, the alloca- 
tion being made on the basis of use.* Nor 
is there dispute with respect to the separa- 
tion of expenses. Appellants object to the 
separation of revenues, insisting that cer- 
tain revenues were improperly’ assigned to 
the interstate, instead of the 
business.* 


intrastate, 


Considering the fact that 99 per cent of 
the stock of appellee is owned by the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. which also 
owns substantially the same proportion of 
the stock of the Western Electric Co., we 
directed that there should be further ex- 
amination of the purchases made by ap- 
pellee from the Western Electric Co. and 
of the payments made by appellee to the 
American company. 

As it appeared that the Western Electric 
Co., through the organization and control 
of the American company, was virtually the 
manufacturing department for the Bell 
System, we directed specific findings to be 
made as to the net earnings of the Western 
Electric Co. in that department and as to 
the extent to which, if at all, such profit 
figured in the estimates upon which the 
charge of confiscation was predicated. 

We also held that there should be specific 
findings with regard to the cost to the 
American company of the services which it 
rendered to appellee and the reasonable 
amount which should be allocated in that 
respect to the operating expenses of ap- 


pellee’s intrastate business. Jd., pp. 153, 
157. 
The district court entered into an ex- 


haustive examination of these questions and 
made detailed findings. The court found 
that the equipment and supplies furnished 
by the Western Electric Co. had been sold 
to appellee at fair and reasonable prices, 
and that the earnings of the Western Elec- 
tric Co. on its investment allocated to the 
business done with appellee, and its profits 
on sales, had been fair and reasonable, with 
the exception of an advance in prices of 
10.2 per cent effective on November 1, 
1930. 

That advance the court disapproved, and, 
in determining the reasonable outiays to be 
allowed to appellee after that date, the 
court made a reduction of 10 per cent from 
the prices charged by the Western Electric 
Co.* Appellee contests this reduction, and 
appellants object to the amounts allowed. 

The district court made specific findings 
as to the character of the services 
rendered by the American company under 
its license contracts with appellee and the 
amounts of the of these services 
which should be allocated to the operating 


cost 


expenses of the latter’s intrastate busi- 
ness. 
In the years 1923 to 1928, inclusive, 
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when the court found that the payments 
under the license contracts charged on ap- 
pellee’s books exceeded the cost as thus 
determined and allocated, only the cost 
was held to be chargeable to operating 
expenses, but in the years 1929 to 1931, in- 
clusive, when the license payments as so 
charged were less than the cost, only the 
amount of the license payments was al- 
lowed as an operating expense.° 

Appellants raise many questions in oppo- 
sition to these determinations of costs and 
allocations, while appellee contends that 
the costs as found were less than the true 
costs and that the full amounts paid under 
the license contracts should have been al- 
lowed. 

The evidence with respect to the value 
of appellee’s property employed in its in- 
trastate business at Chicago is voluminous. 
The evidence shows the original or book 
cost of this property, the market value 
of land, and estimates of the cost of re- 
production new of the other physical prop- 
erty constituting appellee’s telephone plant. 
There was also evidence of the condition 
of the property, together with estimates 
of accrued depreciation. 

Appellants submitted no valuations since 
one made by the commission in 1923,° but 
presented detailed criticisms of appellee’s 
estimates. The district court found that 
the method adopted by appellee’s witness 
in ascertaining the cost of reproduction 
new was reliable and that appellee’s esti- 
mates were substantially correct. 

The court encountered difficulties in 
making its valuations for the years 1931 
and 1932. It took notice of the general 
fall in values which had accompanied the 
depression in business. And for that rea- 
son, the court fixed values for 1931 and 
1932 which in its opinion “gave due con- 
sideration to the element of the present 
decline.” 

The court found that the fair rate of 
depreciation to be applied to reproduction 
cost new was 16 per cent for the years 
1923 to 1928, inclusive, and 15 per cent 
for the succeeding years; and that the 
amount to be added to reproduction cost 
new on account of going value was 8 per 
cent of that cost. The court also made 
findings as to the appellee’s working cash 
capital, the amounts invested in materials 
and supplies and in property in course of 
construction; and as to these three items 
there is no controversy. 

The court’s findings for each year, of 
the fair value of appellee’s property, used 
and useful in its intrastate business in the 
Chicago area, including working cash cap- 


‘The amounts of the license payments 
thus disallowed by the court, as being in 
excess of the cost of the service, for the 
years 1923 to 1928, inclusive, are as follows: 
1923, $573,819; 1924, $631.549; 1925, $531,- 
233; 1926, $432,704; 1927, $558,011; 1928, $31,- 
553. The amounts by which the cost to 
the American company exceeded the li- 
cense payments, for the years 1929 to 1931, 
are as follows: 1929, $206,253; 1930, $327,- 
751; 1931, $234,104. 

1“. 38 F. (2d) p. 86; 282 U. S. pp. 144, 
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ital, materials and supplies, construction 
work in progress and going value, taking 
the average amount for the year, and the 
court’s findings as to the original or aver- 
age book cost of the same property, but 
without going value, are as follows: 


Fair Value Book Cost 
ee $124,200,000 $ 95,074,135 
. aa 136,500,000 105,291,980 
Bs waka ven 148,500,000 117,730,536 
RE 151,500,000 130,857,355 
ge ee 167,000,000 146,173,197 
ee 173,000,000 159,622,212 
a 184,000,000 168,988,816 
. Pre 187,120,000 178,157,620 
EAR a 179,100,000 181,925,963 
eee. vk ase 166,500,000 181,925,963 


Appellants contend that the findings as 
Appellee in- 
sists that they are too low. In particular, 


to fair value are excessive. 


appellee says that the property was un- 
dervalued through excessive deductions for 
existing depreciation. Appellee maintains 
that the evidence shows a maximum de- 
preciation of 9 per cent for the years 1923 
to 1928, and of 8 per cent thereafter, 
instead of the 16 per cent and 15 per cent 
deducted by the court. 

In computing the net revenue from the 
intrastate business in Chicago, the court 
made adjustments in operating expenses 
with respect to the payments to the West- 
ern Electric Co. and the American com- 
pany, as above stated, and also reduced to 
some extent the annual charges for de- 
preciation. 

By these adjustments, the amount of the 
net revenue as. found by the court largely 
exceeded that shown by appellee’s books. 
For example, the amount available for re- 
turn in the year 1923 under the existing 
rates appears to have been $5,347,533 ac- 
cording to appellee’s books, while the 
amount found by the court to have been 
available for return in that year is $6,- 
646,183. We shall presently refer to the 
comparison for the other years. 

The court found that, if the rates in 
suit had been effective, appellee’s net earn- 
ings on its intrastate business would have 
thereby been reduced to the extent of $1,- 
541,668 for 1923, and by somewhat greater 
amounts in later years except in 1931 and 
1932. As thus estimated, the net revenue 
available for return from the intrastate 
business in Chicago under the rates in suit 
would have been as follows: 1923, $5,104,- 
515; 1924, $5,932,959; 1925, $6,297,890; 
1926, $6,402,128; 1927, $6,686,503; 1928, 
$6,914,459; 1929, $8,939,602; 1930, $8,492,- 
385 ; 1931, $8,392,555 ; 1932, $6,750,000. 

The court found that the fair rate of 
return on the average fair value of the 
intrastate property was 7% per cent for 
each of the years 1923 to 1927, inclusive, 7 
per cent for each of the years 1928, 1929 
and 1930, 6% per cent for 1931, and 5% 
per cent for 1932. On the basis of these 


findings of fact, the court concluded that 
the rates in suit were confiscatory at all 
times from date of commission’s order. 
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1. THE EXPERIENCE OF THE COMPANY 
UNDER THE EXISTING RATES. The effect of 
the decision below, and of the findings 
upon which it is based, strikingly appears 
if we put aside for the moment the rates 
in suit and consider that effect in relation 
to the existing rates under which the IIli- 
nois company has conducted its business 
since 1920. 

That is, if we compare the amounts 
available for return—the net intrastate in- 
come in Chicago under existing rates—as 
shown (1) by appellee’s statement from 
its books and (2) by the court’s adjust- 
ments, with (3) the amount of the net 
income which, under the findings of fair 
value, income expenses, and rate of return, 
would be necessary to avoid confiscation. 

The following table—with columns cor- 
responding designated—gives the compari- 
son: 


(1) (2) (3) 
1923.. $5,347,533 $ 6,646,183 $ 9,315,000 


1924.. 6,230,178 7,483,954 10,237,500 
1925.. 6,650,718 7,880,451 11,137,500 
1926.. 6,887,012 8,052,698 11,362,500 
1927.. 6,877,089 8,363,580 12,525,000 
1928.. 7,601,567 8,627,760 12,110,000 
1929.. 9,490,091 10,679,602 12,880,000 
1930.. 9,152,490 10,138,263 13,098,400 
1931.. 8,494,616 9,826,299 11,641,500 
ia: o> wheat 8,000,000 9,157,500 





Column (1) gives the net intrastate in- 
come in Chicago as shown by the com- 
pany from its books; column. (2) the 
amount as adjusted by the district court; 
and column (3) the amount required by 
the court’s findings. 


On this showing, the findings if accepted 
would compel the conclusion that when 
the commission’s order was made in 1923, 
not only the new rates, but the existing 
rates as well were grossly confiscatory; 
that appellee was receiving under the ex- 
isting rates, according to its book, a net 
return of $5,347,533 when it was entitled 
to nearly $4,000,000 more, or $9,315,000, 
to prevent its property from heing confis- 
cated. The table shows a similar situation 
in the succeeding years. 

Again, the inference would be irresisti- 
ble that the existing rates were confisca- 
tory when they were prescribed by the I!li- 
nois Public Utilities Commission (the 
predecessor of the present commission) im 
December, 1920, to be effective January 
1. 1921. In the comprehensive disclosure 
of appellee’s financial condition, there is 
nothing to permit an inference of any rad- 
ical change which would have made rates, 
compensatory in 1921, confiscatory in 1923. 

But, instead of challenging the existing 
rates as constituting an invasion of con- 
stitutional right, appellee when — sum- 
moned by the commission, in September, 
1921, in the proceeding which led te the 
order now under review, asserted that the 
existing rates were just and reasonable. 

In its answer to the commission, appellee 
alleged “that its rates and charges hereto 
fore approved and authorized by the afore- 
said order of the Illinois Public Utilities 
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Commission, entered on the 20th day of 
Decembtr, 1920, and now in full force and 
effect, are just and reasonable, and that 
the burden of proof is upon whomsoever 
avers, or seeks to show, that said rates 
and charges are unjust or unreasonable.” 

And when this suit was brought in Sep- 
tember, 1923, to prevent the enforcement 
of the new rates, appellee did not seek 
to enjoin the existing rates. 

The financial history of the Illinois com- 
pany repels the suggestion that during all 
these years it was suffering from confisca- 
tory rates. Its capital stock rose from 
$9,000,000 in 1901, to $70,000,000 in 1923, 
$80,000,000 in 1925, $110,000,000 in 1927, 
$130,000,000 in 1929, and $150,000,000 in 
1930. 

Its funded debt, which was somewhat 
less than $50,000,000 in 1923, continued at 
about the same amount until 1930. During 
this period appellee paid the interest on 
its debt and 8 per cent dividends on its 
stock. Its “fixed capital reserves,’’ which 
embraced the depreciation reserve present- 
ly to be mentioned, rose from $37,575,004 
in 1923, to $63,966,748 in 1930, and to $69,- 
242,667 in 1931. 

Surplus and Undivided Profits. 
The company’s surplus and undivided 
profits over and above these capital re- 
serves increased from $5,600,326 in 1923, 
to $22,907,654 in 1930, and to $23,767,381 
in 1931.. Its “fixed capital”—that is, the 
book cost of “total plant and general 
equipment”—which was $145,984,084 at the 
end of 1923, increased to $288,381,090 at 
the end of 1930, and to $291,259,580 at the 
end of 1931.° 
We do not lose sight of the fact that this 
showing embraces the entire business of 
the Illinois company, both interstate and 
intrastate. But it appears that the intra- 
state investment in the Chicago area ap- 
proximated 60 per cent of the entire in- 
vestment of appellee in the state. The 
book cost of the plant in service and gen- 
eral equipment in intrastate business in 
Chicago increased from $95,582,266 at the 
end of 1923 to $174,160,314 at the end of 
1930, and to $177,384,652 at the end of 
1931.° 

“The gross additions” to the company’s 
property in the Chicago area, the com- 
pany states, “were spread fairly evenly 
over the period.”—“The business expanded 
with great rapidity. The number of tele- 
phones in Chicago increased from 690,000 
at the end of 1923 to 940,000 at the end 

of 1931, and was 987,000 at the peak in 
1929.” During the nine years “a greater 
amount of plant was added new to the 
Property than was in service at the begin- 
ning of the term.” 

The company informs us that the prop- 
erty was kept “at a high and even stand- 
ard of maintenance throughout the years 
involved” and “was at all times capable 
of giving adequate telephone’ service 

abreast of the art.” The property has 
been efficiently and economically operated 
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and the company has enjoyed excellent 
credit. 

This actual experience of the company 
is more convincing than tabulations of es- 
timates. In the face of that experience, 
we are unable to conclude that the com- 
pany has been operating under confiscatory 
intrastate rates. Yet, as we have said, the 
conclusion that the existing rates have 
been confiscatory—and grossly confiscatory 
—would be inescapable if the findings be- 
low were accepted. 

In that event, the company would not 
only be entitled to resist reduction through 
the rates in suit, but to demand, as a con- 
stitutional right, a large increase over the 
rates which have enabled it to operate 
with outstanding success. Elaborate cal- 
culations which are at war with realities 
are of no avail. 

The glaring*incongruity between the ef- 
fect of the findings [of the lower court] 
below as to the amounts of return that 
must be available in order to avoid con- 
fiscation and the actual results of the com- 
pany’s business, makes it impossible to ac- 
cept those findings as a basis of decision. 

2. THE EFFECT OF THE REDUCTION 
THROUGH THE RATES IN SUIT. The fore- 
going considerations limit our inquiry. It 
is not necessary to traverse the wide field 
cf controversy to which we are invited 
and to review the host of contested points 
presented by counsel. In the view that 
the existing rates cannot be regarded as 
inadequate, the question is simply as to 
the effect of the reduction in net income 
by the rates in suit. 

The question is whether the company 
has established, with the clarity and def- 
initeness befitting the cause, that this reduc- 
tion would bring about confiscation. Los 
Angeles Gas Co. v. Railroad Commission, 
289 U. S. 287, 304, 305. The amounts of 
the reduction for the respective years are 
not in dispute.” It would have been $1,- 
541,668 for 1923, would have been greatest, 
at $1,740,000, for 1929, and least, at $1,- 
270,000, for 1932. 





*The “fixed capital reserves’ are the de— 
preciation reserve and the reserve for 
amortization of intangible capital. The lat- 
ter reserve ranged from $182,041.50, in the 
year 1923, to ze74. 086.36 in 1930, and to 
$289,018.77 in 1931 

®This is according to the company’s 
“Plant and General Equipment Accounts 
for the Chicago and State Areas.’ 


*The book cost of the “Plant in Service 
and General Equipment” for the Chicago 
area, including both interstate and intra— 
state business, rose from $100,040,051 at 
the end of 1923 to $191,286,165 at the end of 
1930 and to $195,422,113 at the end of 1931. 


”The amounts of the reduction in intra— 
state income in Chicago, if the rates in 
suit had been effective, as shown by the 
company and found by the district court, 
are as follows: 1923, $1,541,668; 1924, $1,550,— 
995; 1925, fi. 582,561; 1926, $1) 650,570; 1927, 
$1,677,077: 1928, $1,713,301: 1929, $1,740,000: 
1930, $1,645,878; 1931, $1,433,744; 1932, $1,- 
270,600. 

USee comparison of the amounts of net 
return as shown by the company with the 
amounts as adjusted by the district court, 
in table, supra. 

“Supra, Note 5. 

31d. 

oun, Note 4. 

1538 F. (2d) pp. 86, 8&7. 
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In determining the effect of these reduc- 
tions, and what amounts would still be 
available to the company for net return, 
we come to the questions raised by the 
company’s charges to operating expenses. 
Charges to operating expense may be as 
important as valuations of property. Thus, 
excessive charges of $1,500,000 to operat- 
ing expenses would be the equivalent of 
6 per cent on $25,000,000 in a rate base. 

In this instance, against the reductions 
which the rates in suit would have effect- 
ed, are the considerable sums which would 
be added to the amounts available for re- 
turn by the adjustments in operating ex- 
penses made by the district court.“ These 
adjustments embraced overpayments found 
to have been made by the Illinois company 
in its transactions with the American Tele- 
graph & Telephone Co. and the Western 
Electric Co. 

In 1923, the overpayment to the former 
company, treating its outlay, 
of its service to its 


or the cost 
subsidiary, as the 
measure of the operating expense, was 
found to be $573,819; the average of the 
annual overpayments, as found for the 
years 1923 to 1927, inclusive, amounted to 
$545,443." It should be noted that on the 
same basis of adjustment there would have 
been an increase (averaging $256,036) in 
operating expenses for the years 1929 to 
1931, when the cost of the service exceeded 
the license payments.” 

The court below found overpayments to 
the Western Electric Co. of $332,470 in 
1931 and 1932, respectively.” 

There are numerous contentions pre- 
sented by each of the parties in relation 
to these adjustments—by appellants, to de- 
crease, and by appellee, to increase, the 
amounts of expense allowed—but we shall 
not undertake to pass upon them in view 
of the determinative nature, for the pres- 
ent purpose, of the remaining question as 
to the sums which the company has an- 
nually charged to operating expenses for 
depreciation. 

Annual Allowances for Depreciation. 

The commission, in the order under re- 
view, concluded that the depreciation re- 
serve (amounting, at the end of 1922, for 
the Chicago property, interstate and intra- 
state, to about $26,000,000) had been built 
up by annual additions that were in excess 
of the amounts required. The commis- 
sion provided for “a combined maintenance 
and replacement allowance” which it con- 
sidered sufficient to protect the investment 
in the property and to permit the company 
“to accrue a reserve in the anticipation of 
property retirements.” 

On the first hearing, the district court 
considered that the effect of that ruling 
was to reduce the amount charged for de- 
preciation to the operating expenses in 
1923 to the extent of about $1,800,000." 
The company did not comply with the 
commission’s requirement, but continued its 
own method of computing the annual al- 
lowances. 

















We adverted to this question on the for- 
mer appeal. We said that the recognition 
of the ownership of the property repre- 
sented by the depreciation reserve did not 
justify the continuance of excessive 
charges to operating expenses. 

We thought that the experience of the 
Illinois company, together with a careful 
analysis of the results shown under com- 
parable conditions, by other companies 
which are part of the Bell System, should 
afford a sound basis for judgment as to the 
amount which in fairness both to public 
and private interest should be allowed as an 
annual charge. 282 U. S. pp. 157-159. 

The district court, in making its findings, 
stated that it had considered the data to 
which we referred, but we are not advised 
as to the precise method of its calculations.” 
The annual amounts allowed by the court 
for depreciation, as compared with those 
which appellee charged on its books to 
operating expenses,” are as follows: 


Court’s Allowances. Book Charges. 


Pea $4,000,000 $4,222,000 
. aise 4,250,000 4,470,000 
MG oo caw 4,750,000 5,048,000 
eee 5,400,000 5,767,000 
Ser cs, Saalta law 6,000,000 6,335,000 
Sareea 6,650,000 7,009,000 
Pee 7,000,000 7,436,000 
Aine ata IR go 7,200,000 7,865,000 
BeGes ks vet esbs 7,400,000 8,133,000 


Broadly speaking, depreciation is the loss, 
not restored by current maintenance, which 
is due to all the factors causing the ulti- 
mate retirement of the property. These 
factors embrace wear and tear, decay, in- 
adequacy, and obsolescence.” Annual de- 
preciation is the loss’ which takes place in 
a year. 

In determining reasonable rates for sup- 
plying public service, it is proper to include 
ix the operating expenses—that is, in the 
cost of producing the service—an allow- 
ance for consumption of capital in order 
to maintain the integrity of the investment 
in the service rendered.” The amount 
necessary to be provided annually for this 
purpose is the subject of estimate and com- 
putation. 

In this instance, the company has used 
the “straight line” method of computation, a 
method approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 177 I. C. C. pp. 408, 
413. By this method the annual deprecia- 
tion charge is obtained by dividing the 
estimated service value by the number of 
years of estimated service life. 

The method is designed to spread evenly 
over the service life of the property the 
loss which is realized when the property is 
ultimately retired from service. According 
to the principle of this accounting practice, 
the loss is computed upon the actual cost 
of the property as entered upon the books, 
less the expected salvage, and the amount 
charged each year is one year’s pro rata 
share of the total amount.” 

Because of the many different classes of 
plant, some with long and some with short 
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lives, some having large salvage and others 
little salvage or no salvage, and because 
of the large number of units of a class, the 
company employes averages—that is, aver- 
age service life, average salvage of poles, 
of telephones, etc. 

While property remains in the plant, the 
estimated depreciation rate is applied to 
the book cost and the resulting amounts are 
charged currently as expenses of operation. 
The same amounts are credited to the ac- 
count for depreciation reserve, the “Reserve 
for Accrued Depreciation.” When property 
is retired, its cost is taken out of the capital 
accounts, and its cost, less salvage, is taken 
out of the depreciation reserve account. 

According to the practice of the company, 
the depreciation reserve is not held as a 
separate fund but is invested in plant and 
equipment. As the allowances for depre- 
ciation, credited to the depreciation reserve 
account, are charged to operating expenses, 
the depreciation reserve invested in the 
property thus represents, at a given time, 
the amount of the investment which has 
been made out of the proceeds of telephone 
rates for the ostensible purpose of replacing 
capital consumed. 

If the predictions of service life were 
entirely accurate and retirements were 
made when and as these predictions were 
precisely fulfilled, the depreciaton reserve 
would represent the consumption of capital, 





3 =F. Supp. p. 605. 

wThe company’s charges on its books 
were based on original cast. The com- 
pany claims considerably larger amounts 
as the result of recomputations for each 
class of property according to its replace— 
ment value new. 

8Depreciations, as defined by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, “is the loss 
in service value not restored by current 
maintenance and incurred in connection 
with the consumption or prospective re— 
tirement of property in the course of serv- 
ice from causes against which the carrier 
is not protected by insurance, which are 
known to be in current operation, and 
whose effect can be forecast with a rea— 
sonable approach to accuracy.” 177 I. C. 
Cc. p. 422. 

See Knoxville v. Water Co., 212 U. S. 

13, 14; Kansas City Southern Railway 
United States, 231 U. S. 423, 448; Den- 
yer v. Denver Union Water Co., 246 U. S. 
78, 191: Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
Public Service Commission, 262 U. 8S. 
276, 278: Georgia Railway & Power Co. v. 
Railroad Commission, 262 U. S. 625, 633; 
United Railways v. West, 280 U. S. 234, 
253, 260; Smith v. Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co., 282 U. S. 133, 158; Clark’s Ferry Bridge 
Co. v. Public Service Commission (Febru- 
ary 5, 1934), 291 U. Ss. —. 

See 177 I. C. C. pp. 431, et seq. 

In the exposition in evidence, to which 
the company’s counsel refers in _ their 
argument, of the “Straight Line Deprecia-— 
tion Practice’’ of the companies in the Bell 
System, it is said: “The proper interpre— 
tation of the data regarding plant life and 
salvage obtainable from accounts, records 
and statistics is of equal importance with 
the integrity of the data themselves. 

“Tt would seem that we should have first: 
Investigations of past service life and 
salvage through sound accounting and sta— 
tistical methods; second: investigations of 
the conditions surrounding the employ- 
ment of such plant in the past and of 
the extent to which such conditions still 
prevail; third: the best possible forecast of 
conditions looming in the future which 
should exert a modifying influence upon 
either life or salvage. And then, the ac- 
tive judgment which fuses the experience 
of the past, so far as it.is still pertinent, 
and the expectation for the future, so far 
as it is presently pertinent, into a just 
and reasonable determination of the cur- 
rent rate of depreciation for the time be— 
ng.” 


’ 
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on a cost basis, according to the method 
which spreads that loss over thé respec- 
tive service periods. 

But if the amounts charged operating 
expenses and credited to the account for 
depreciation reserve are excessive, to that 
extent subscribers for the telephone service 
are required to provide, in effect, capital 
contributions, not to make good losses in- 
curred by the utility in the services ren- 
dered and thus to keep its investment un- 
impaired, but to secure additional plant 
and equipment upon which the utility ex- 
pects a return. 

Confiscation being the issue, the company 
has the burden of making a convincing 
showing that the amounts it has charged 
to operating expenses for depreciation have 
not been excessive. That burden is not 
sustained by proof that its general ac- 
counting system has been correct. 

The calculations are mathematical but 
the predictions underlying them are essen- 
tially matters of opinion.” They proceed 
from studies of the “behavior of large 
groups” of items. These studies are be- 
set with a host of perplexing problems. 

Their determination involves the exam- 
ination of many variable elements and op- 
portunities for excessive allowances, even 
under a correct system of accounting, are 
always present. The necessity of check- 
ing the results is not questioned. The pre- 
dictions must meet the controlling test of 
experience. 

In this instance, the evidence of expert 
computations of the amounts required for 
annual allowances does not stand alone. 
In striking contrast is the proof of the 
actual condition of the plant as _ main- 
tained—proof which the company strongly 
emphasizes as complete and _ indisputable 
in its sharp criticism of the amount of ac- 
crued depreciation found by the district 
court in valuing the property. 

The company insists that “the existing 
depreciation in the property, physical and 
functional, does not exceed 9 per cent in 
the years 1923 to 1928 and 8 per cent there- 
after.” The existing depreciation as thus 
asserted by the company, and the amounts 
it shows as the depreciation reserve allo- 
cated to the intrastate business in Chicago 
(taking in each case the average amounts 
per year) are as follows: 


Existing Depreciation 

Years. depreciation. reserve.* 
Saha I a $11,992,000 $26,797,000 
_. Ae 12,865,000 29,316,000 
oe 13,775,000 32,155,000 
ae 14,621,000 35,572,000 
a 15,360,000 39,352,000 
Rs scat cans 16,241,000 42,769,000 
ers 15,300,000 44,515,000 
1930......... 15,863,000 45,829,000 
i ieee che 15,828,000 48,362,000 


*The company obtains these average 
amounts from the total Chicago deprecia- 
tion reserve at the end of each year, mul- 
tiplied by the percentage found to be ap 
plicable to the intrastate business, with 4 
deduction of one-half of the increase dur- 
ing the year in order to obtain the aver 
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age. The balance in the depreciation re- 
serve for the entire Chicago property, in- 
terstate and intrastate, increased from $4,- 
984,828 at the end of 1911 to $29,306,122 at 
the end of 1923. 

In explanation of this large difference, 
the company urges that the depreciation 
reserve in a given year does not purport 
to measure the actual depreciation at that 
time; that there is no regularity in the 
development of depreciation; that it does 
not proceed in accordance with any fixed 
rule; that as to a very large part of the 
property there is no way of predicting 
the extent to which there will be impair- 
ment in a particular year. 

Many different causes operating differ- 
ently at different times with respect to 
different sorts of property produce the 
ultimate loss against which protection is 
sought. 

As the accruals to the depreciation re- 
serve are the result of calculations which 
are designed evenly to distribute the loss 
over estimated service life, the accounting 
reserve will ordinarily be in excess of the 
actual depreciation. Further, there are the 
special conditions of a growing plant— 
“there are new plant groups in operation 
on which depreciation is accruing but 
which are not yet represented, or are but 
slightly represented, in the retirement 
losses.” 

Where, as in this instance, there has 
been a rapid growth, retirements at one 
point of time will relate for the most 
part to the smaller preceding plant, while 
the depreciation reserve account is cur- 
rently building up to meet the “increased 
eventual retirement liability” of the en- 
larged plant. 

Giving full weight to these considera- 
tions, we are not persuaded that they are 
adequate to explain the great disparity 
which the evidence reveals. 
pany’s counsel says: 


As the com- 
“The reserve bal- 
ance and the actual depreciation at any 
time can be compared only after exam- 
ining the property to ascertain its condi- 
tion; the depreciation—physical and func- 
tional—thus found can be measured in 
dollars and the amount compared with the 
reserve.” 

Here, we are dealing not simply with 
a particular year but with a period of 
many years—a fairly long range of ex- 
perience—and with careful and detailed 
examinations made both at the beginning 
and near the end of that period. The 
showing of the condition of the property, 
and of the way in which it has been main- 
tained, puts the matter in a strong light. 

In substance, the company tells us: The 
property in Chicago is a modern Bell Sys- 
tem plant. Through the process of cur- 
rent maintenance, worn, damaged or other- 
wise defective parts were being constantly 
removed before their impairment affected 
the telephone service. 

The factors of “inadequacy” ‘and “ob- 
solescence” were continuously anticipated 
by the company, so that the telephone 
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service might not be impaired, “and no de- 
preciation of that character was ever pres- 
ent in the plant, except to the slight ex- 
tent that obsolete items of plant were 
found” as stated by the company’s wit- 
nesses. One of these witnesses testified 
that, in his examination of the plant to de- 
termine existing depreciation, he under- 
stood “that anything that was obsolete or 
inadequate was to be depreciated accord- 
ingly.” 

We are told by the company that in that 
investigation : 
sumed to be free from defects or im- 
pairment of any kind—that is, perfect or 
100 per cent condition—and the thing as 
it stood in actual use in the plant was 
compared with the same thing new.” “All 
existing depreciation, both physical and 
functional, was reduced to a percentage, 
and subtracted from 100 per cent.” 


“Condition new was as- 


The service measured up to the stand- 
ards of the telephone art at all times. The 
plant capable of giving such service “was 
not functionally deficient, in any practical 
sense. This is not to say that parts of 
the plant did not from time to time become 
inadequate or obsolete, but that the com- 
fore- 
stalls inadequacy and obsolescence. Be- 


pany continuously anticipates and 


fore a thing becomes inadequate or obso- 
lete it is removed from the plant.” 

But little variation was found in the 
percentage of existing depreciation during 
the years 1923 to 1931.% The company 
points out that the commission found, in 
its order of 1923, that the property was 
then “in at least 90 per cent condition.” 
“The weighted total or overall condition,” 
the company shows, “is 91 per cent for the 
years 1923-1928 and 92 per cent for sub- 
sequent years.” 

This condition, kept at a nearly constant 
level, directs attention to the amounts 
expended for current maintenance. In the 


process of current maintenance, “new 





“Referring to the period 1923 to 1931, 
and to the company’s exhibit, the com- 
pany’s counsel state—that “‘the percentage 
of depreciation in the various classes of 
plant did not vary materially during the 
period, with the exception of three classes, 
namely, central office equipment, private 
branch exchanges and booths and special 
fittings. 

In the case of central office equipment. 
there were large installations of new 
equipment in 1929 which had the effect of 
raising the per cent condition for the en- 
tire class from 92 per cent for prior years 
to 93 per cent for 1929 and subsequent 
years. In the case of private branch ex- 
changes, the percentage condition im- 
proved gradually from 88 per cent in 1923 
to 94 per cent in 1930, due to the large 
proportion of new installations and corre- 
spondingly large retirements of the old. 
In the case of booths and special fittings, 
the percentage condition gradually im-— 
proved from 78 per cent in 1923 to 85 per 
cent at the end of the period, in this case 
also because of abnormally large changes 
of booths at pay stations. 

These are the changes which, in the 
main, account for the fact that the overall 
condition of the plant rose from 91 per 
cent for the years 1923-1928 to 92 per cent 
thereafter.” 

The total amounts charged by the 
company for operating expenses in the 
intrastate business at Chicago appear to 
be as follows: 1923, $31,550,286; 1924, $33,- 
275.574; 1925, $35.649,160; 1926, $38,893,042; 
1927, $42,142,649; 1928, $45,704,899; 1929, $48,- 
489,647; 1930, $49,319,993; 1931, $47,904,196. 
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parts” are “installed to replace old parts” 
in units of property not Such 
“substitutions or ‘repairs’” are separate 
from the amounts which figure in the de- 
preciation reserve. 


retired. 


The distinction between expenses for 
current maintenance and depreciation is 
theoretically clear. Depreciation is de- 
fined as the expense occasioned by the us- 
ing up of physical property employed as 
fixed capital; current maintenance, as the 
expense occasioned in keeping the physical 
property in the condition required for con- 
tinued use during its service life. 

But it is evident that the distinction is 
a difficult one to observe in practice with 
scientific precision, and that outlays for 
maintenance charged to current expenses 
may involve many substitutions of new 
for old parts which tend to keep down 
the accrued depreciation. 

The amounts charged by the company to 
current maintenance year by year, the 
amounts credited to the depreciation re- 
serve, and the total of the two sets of 
charges to operating expenses for the in- 
trastate property in Chicago are as follows: 


Current Main- 


tenance. Depreciation. Total. 
1923.. $ 5,643,623 $4,222,000 $ 9,865,623 
1924.. 6,043,737 4,470,000 = 10,513,737 
1925.. 6,563,193 5,048,000 11,611,193 
1926.. 7,714,364 5,767,000 13,481,364 
1927.. 8 849,550 6,335,000 15,184,550 
1928.. 9,941,143 7,009,000 16,950,143 
1929.. 10,671,576 7,436,000 18,107,576 
1930.. 11,372,858 7,865,000 19,237,858 
1931.. 10,842,053 8,133,000 18,975,053 


These aggregate amounts range from 
over 30 per cent to nearly 40 per cent of 
the total amounts charged by the company 
to operating expenses.” 

In the light of the evidence as to the 
expenditures for current maintenance and 
the proved condition of the property—in 
the face of the disparity between the actual 
extent of depreciation, as ascertained ac- 
cording to the comprehensive standards 
used by the company’s witnesses, and the 
amount of the depreciation reserve—it can- 
not be said that the company has estab- 
lished that the reserve merely represents 
the consumption of capital in the service 
rendered. 

Rather it appears that the depreciation 
reserve to a large extent represents pro- 
vision for capital additions, over and above 
the amount required to cover capital con- 
sumption. This excess in the balance of the 
reserve account has been built up by ex- 
cessive annual allowances for depreciation 
charged to operating expenses. 

In answer to appellants’ criticism, the 
company suggests that an adjustment might 
be made by giving credit in favor of the 
telephone users “in an amount equal to 3%4 
per cent upon the difference between the 
depreciation reserve and the amount de- 
ducted from the valuation for existing de- 
preciation.” The suggestion is beside the 
point. 
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The point is as to the necessity for the 
annual charges for depreciation, as made 
or claimed by the company, in order to 
avoid confiscation through the rates in suit. 
On that point the company has the burden 
of proof. We find that this burden has not 
been sustained. Nor is the result changed 
by figuring the allowances at the somewhat 
reduced amounts fixed by the court below.* 

We find this point to be a critical one. 
The questionable amounts annually charged 
to operating expenses for depreciation are 
large enough to destroy any basis for hold- 
ing that it has been convincingly shown that 
the reduction in income through the rates 
in suit would produce confiscation. 

The case has long been pending and 
should be brought to an end. The com- 
pany has had abundant opportunity to estab- 
lish its contentions. In seeking to do so, 
the company has submitted elaborate esti- 
mates and computations, but these have 
overshot the mark. Proving too much, they 
fail of the intended effect. 

It is not the function of the court to 
attempt to construct out of this voluminous 
record independent calculations to invalidate 
the challenged rates. It is enough that the 
rates have been established by competent 
authority and that their invalidity has not 
been satisfactorily proved. 

The decree below is reversed and the 
cause is remanded with direction to dissolve 
the interlocutory injunction, to provide for 
the refunding, in accordance with the terms 
of that injunction and of the bonds given 
pursuant thereto, of the amounts charged 
by the company in excess of the rates in 
suit, and to dismiss the bill of complaint. 

No. 548.—THE APPEAL OF THE COMPANY. 
The company was successful in the dis- 
trict court and has no right of appeal from 
the decree in its favor. 

The company is not entitled to prosecute 
such an appeal for the purpose of procur- 
ing a review of the findings of the court 
below with respect to the value of the com- 
pany’s property or the other findings of 
which it complains. Its contentions in these 
respects have been considéred in connection 
with the appeal of the state authorities and 
the city. The appeal of the company is 
dismissed. New York Telephone Co. v. 
Maltbie, 291 U. S—(February 19, 1934). 

Appeal in No. 548 dismissed. 
Decree in No. 440 reversed. 


a ae 


The concurring opinion of Justice But- 
LER follows: 

The evidence does not show that the 
amounts taken by the company from reve- 
nue and charged to the depreciation reserve 
were required for the maintenance of the 
property or that the amounts allowed by 
the lower court for that purpose were 
needed. 

The ruling in condemnation of the 
charges to the depreciation reserve is so 





*%See supra. 
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important that, even at the risk of duplica- 
tion, emphasis should be laid upon some 
facts and reasons that may be cited in its 
support. 

The court’s opinion discloses the prin- 
ciple followed for the ascertainment of the 
amounts annually so chargéd. It is the 
straight line method calculated on cost less 
salvage.* That method was prescribed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
an order effective January 1, 1913, estab- 
lishing the uniform system of accounts for 
telephone companies.’ 

The evidence requires a finding that the 
company faithfully followed the prescribed 
system.. The state commission continuously 
watched over the company’s handling of 
the depreciation reserve account. 

The table next below shows by years in 
column (1) the intrastate reserve bal- 
arices, in (2) the intrastate book cost of the 
property and in (3) percentages that the 
balances are of the cost: 


TABLE I. 
(3) 
(1) (2) Per cent. 
1923... $26,797,000 $ 95,074,135 28.1 
1924... 29,316,000 105,291,980 27.8 
1925... 32,155,000 117,730,536 27.3 
1926... 35,572,000 130,857,355 27.1 


1927... 39,352,000 
1928... 42,769,000 
1929... 44,515,000 
1930... 45,829,000 
1931... 48,362,000 


146,173,197 26.9 
159,622,212 26.7 
168,988,816 26.2 
178,157,620 25.9 
181,925,963 26. 


The cost of the property includes from 
$2,000,000 to $3,000,000 paid for land which 
is not depreciable, and $13,000,000 to $18,- 
000,000 paid for buildings having a long 
service life. There are other important and 
relatively permanent plant elements. These 
facts suggest that the percentages shown in 
the table are considerably lower than the 
actual relation of reserve balances to cost 
of depreciable parts of the property. 

While much of the plant is new, the re- 
serve was piled up at about the rate that 
the cost of plant increased. The balances 


1This is not in harmony with the prin- 
ciple of our decision in United Railways v. 
West, 280 U. S. 234, 253-254, which requires 
replacement cost to be taken as the basis 
of calculation. 

“The following is § 23, Uniform System 
of Accounts for Telephone Companies, 
promulgated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, effective January 1, 1913. It 
will serve to disclose the underlying prin- 
ciple on which the reserve charges are 
made. 

“Depreciation of Plant and Equipment.— 
Telephone companies should include in 
operating expenses depreciation charges 
for the purpose of creating proper and ade— 
quate reserves to cover the expenses of 
depreciation currently accruing in the 
tangible fixed capital. By expense of de- 
preciation is meant— 

(a) The losses suffered through the cur- 
rent lessening in value of tangible prop— 
erty from wear and tear (not covered by 
current repairs). 

(b) Obsolescence or inadequacy resulting 
from age, physical change, or supersession 
by reason of new inventions and discov— 
eries, changes in popular demand, or pub- 
lic requirements, and 

(c) Losses suffered through destruction 
of property by extraordinary casualties. 

The amount charged as expense of de- 
preciation should be based upon rules de—- 
termined by the accounting company. 
Such rules may be derived from a consid- 
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held in respect of all property, interstate 
and intrastate, increased from about $4.- 
000,000 in 1911 to about $26,000,000 in 1922. 

The amounts attributable to the intra- 
state property alone show an average annual 
increase of more than $2,300,000. That 
amount is greatly in excess of the reduction 
of revenue that would have resulted if the 
rate order had been enforced. 

The table below shows by years in col- 
umn (1) the amounts actually expended 
for current maintenance, in column (2) the 
amounts charged to depreciation reserve, 
in column (3) the total of both: 


Taste II. 
(1) (2) (3) 
1923.. $ 5,643,623 $4,222,000 $ 9,865,623 
1924. . 6,043,737 4,470,000 10,513,737 
1925... 6,563,193 5,048,000 11,611,193 
1926. . 7,714,364 5,767,000 13,481,364 
1927.. 8,849,550 6,335,000 15,184,550 
1928.. 9.941.143 7,009,000 16,950,143 
1929.. 10,671,526 7,436,000 18,107,526 
1930.. 11,372,858 7,865,000 19,237,858 
1931.. 10,842,053 8,133,000 18,975,053 


The importance of the amounts involved 
is illustrated by the following table which 
shows by years (1) expenditures for cur- 
rent maintenance plus charges to deprecia- 
tion reserve, in (2) revenues, in (3) the 
percentages that the former are of the 
latter : 


Taste III. 
(3) 
(1) (2) Per cent. 
1923... $ 9,865,623 $37,146,181 26.5 
1924... 10,513,737 39,653,954 26.5 


1925... 11,611,193 42,560,451 27.2 
1926... 13,481,364 45,932,698 29.3 
1927... 15,184,550 49,163,580 308 
1928... 16,950,143 53,677,760 31.5 
1929... 18,107,526 58,279,602 31 

1930... 19,237,858 58,698,263 32.7 
1931... 18,975,053 56,496,299 33.5 


The next table gives similar information. 
It shows by years in column (1) actual 
expenditures for maintenance plus charges 
to the reserve, in (2) the total of all oper- 


eration of the company’s history and ex- 
perience. Companies should be prepared 
to furnish the commission, upon demand, 
the rules and a sworn statement of the 
facts, expert opinions, and estimates upon 
which they are based. 

The estimate for depreciation of physical 
property should take into account— 

(a) The gradual deterioration and ulti- 
mate retirement of units of property which 
may be satisfactorily individualized, such 
as buildings, machines, valuable instru- 
ments, etc., to the end that by the time 
such units of property go out of service 
there shall have been accumulated a re- 
serve equal to the original money cost of 
such property plus expenses incident to 
retirement less the value of any salvage. 

(b) The depreciation accruing in prop- 
erty which cannot be readily individual- 
ized, such as pole lines, wires, cables, or 
other continuous structures, where ex- 
penditures for repairs or replacements of 
individual parts ordinarily are not actually 
made until the later years of the life in 
service of such property. and when made 
may, therefore, be classed as extraordinary 
repairs. 

The rate of depreciation should be fixed 
so as to distribute, as nearly as may be, 
evenly throughout the life of the depreciat- 
ing property the burden of repairs and the 
cost of capital consumed in operations dur- 
ing a given month or year, and should be 
based upon the average life of the units 
comprised in the respective classes 0° 
property. Si 
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ating expenses and in (3) the percentages 
that the former are of the latter: 


TABLE IV. 
(3) 
(1) (2) Per cent. 

1923... $ 9,865,623 $31,550,286 31.2 
1924... 10,513,737 33,275,574 31.5 
1925... 11,611,193 35,649,160 32.5 
1926... 13,481,364 38,893,042 34.6 
1927... 15,184,550 42,142,649 36 
1928... 16,950,143 45,704,899 37 
1929... 18,107,526 48,489,647 39.4 
1930... 19,237,858 49,319,993 39 
1931... 18,975,053 47,904,196 39.5 


The actual annual expenditures to keep 
the plant in proper condition for service 
are made up of the amounts included in 
current maintenance and those taken from 
the depreciation reserve. The table next 
below is illustrative and is intended to show 
by years in column (1) that total, in col- 
umn (2) the revenue, in (3) the percentage 
that the former is of the latter: 


TABLE V. 
(3) 
(1) (2) Per cent. 

1924... $ 7,994,737 $39,653,954 20.1 
1925... 8,772,193 42,560,451 20.6 
1926... 10,064,364 45,163,580 21.8 
1927... 11,404,550 49,163,580 23.1 
1928... 13,533,143 53,677,760 25.2 
1929... 16,361,526 58,279,602 28 
1930... 17,923,858 58,698,263 30.5 
1931... 16,442,053 56,496,299 29.1 


The purpose of this table is to compare 
the percentage in each year with the per- 
centage in each of the other years. It is 
to be observed that the lowest is 20.1 per 
cent (1924) and the highest 30.5 per cent 
(1930). This comparison serves to test the 
claim that the depreciation reserve is needed 
in order to equalize annual cost of upkeep 
in relation to revenue. 

If the period covered is typical, the last 
statement strongly suggests that no reserve 
account is necessary for that purpose. And 
that impression is confirmed by a similar 
comparison of the percentages in Table IV. 

It shows the relation of current main- 
tenance plus depreciation reserve charges to 
revenue. Comparing the percentage in each 
year (during the period covered by Table 
V) with the percentage in each of the other 
years, the lowest is 31.5 per cent (1924), 
the highest is 39.5 (1931). 

From the foregoing it justly may be in- 
ferred that charges made according to the 
principle followed by the company create 
reserves much in excess of what is needed 
for maintenance. The balances carried by 
the company include large amounts that 
never can be used for the purposes for 
which the reserve was created. 

In the long run the amounts thus un- 
necessarily taken from revenue will reach 
about one-half the total cost of all depre- 
ciable parts of the plant. 

The only legitimate purpose of the re- 
serve is to equalize expenditures for main- 
tenance so as to take from the’ revenue 
farned in each year its fair share of the 
burden. To the extent that the annual 
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charges include amounts that will not be 
required for that purpose, the account mis- 
represents the cost of the service. 

The company’s properties constitute a 
complex and highly developed instrumental- 
ity containing many classes of items that 
require renewal from time to time. But, 
taken as a whole, the plant must be deemed 
to be permanent. It never was intended to 
be new in all its parts. It would be impos- 
sible to make it so. Expenditures in an 
attempt to accomplish that would be 
wasteful. 

Amounts sufficient to create a reserve bal- 
ance that is the same percentage of total 
cost of depreciable items as their age is of 
their total service life, cannot be accepted 
as legitimate additions to operating ex- 
penses. In the absence of proof definitely 
establishing what annual deductions from 


—y 
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revenues were necessary for adequate 
maintenance of the property, the company 
is not entitled to have the rate order set 


aside as confiscatory. 


Bell System Shows Gain of 48,160 
Telephones in April. 

There was a net gain of 48,160 in tele- 
phones in operation in the Bell System 
during April, comparing with loss of about 
100,000 in the same month last year. This 
follows a gain of 108,000 telephones in the 
first quarter of 1934, comparing with a loss 
of 340,000 telephones in the 1935 period. 

April was the eighth consecutive month 
in which the Bell System has gained in 
number of telephones, and was the best 
April since 1930, all intervening Aprils 
having shown losses. It was also the 
largest gain for any month since May, 1930. 


What Operators Want to Know 


Easter Eggs Symbolize Life—Custom of Celebrating Easter With 
Eggs Not Traceable to Any Source—Of the Many Customs in 
Our Country ‘‘Mother’s Day” Is One of Most Beautiful—No. 146 


By Mrs. MAYME WorKMAN, 
Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Iil. 


There are a number of beautiful customs 
in use in our country today, some of them 
dating back many years and centuries. Not 
long ago we celebrated Easter, and childish 
hearts were made happy with colored 
Easter eggs, bunnies and baby chicks. 

Why do we have Easter eggs? We 
cannot very well say that our custom of 
celebrating Easter with eggs is descended 
from any one source, for the egg has been 
the almost universal symbol of resurrection 
in all religions. 

The ancient Jews used eggs in their rites, 
the Persians thought that the world was 
hatched from an egg; and when the Chris- 
tian missionaries first went among the Sax- 
ons, they found them using eggs in their 
festival of celebration of the return of 
spring. 

It is natural, then, that our own religion 
should have made use of the symbol which 
was so easy for the simplest intellect to 
grasp, in teaching the doctrine of the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ. The earliest Eas- 
ter eggs, in order to symbolize the blood 
shed in His death on the Cross, were dyed 
red. 

Perhaps the oldest ceremony deriving 
from the idea of the egg of which we have 
knowledge is the Egyptian. We know that 
the Egyptians considered the beetle, or 
scarab, as sacred to the gods. To them it 
signified the principle of the renewal of 
life. 

The Egyptians watched the little creature 
rolling its ball of earth, without knowing 
that the ball contained eggs. They saw the 
beetle disappear in the earth and then, after 
a time, reappear. They supposed that this 
was the same creature, since they did not 
understand that a new one had been 


hatched. Naturally, they imagined it to 

have everlasting life. The idea of the 

egg, however, is to be found in practically 
every religion, at some stage of its de- 
velopment. 

One of the newer customs is the cele- 
brating of “Mother’s Day,” and of all the 
“Special Days” set aside during the year 
“Mother’s Day” is the most beautiful. It 
is a day of love and reverence to mother- 
hood. For some of us “Mother’s Day” is 
tinged with sadness because mother is no 
longer with us, but we can still honor her 
by making some other lonely mother’s 
lonely heart happy by some little act of 
kindness. We can adopt a mother on this 
special day and pay reverence and homage 
to her because she is the mother of some- 
one else. 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 
1. Why is it necessary for the first inter- 

mediate operator to stay on the line un- 
til the second intermediate operator an- 
swers on a MX call? 

2. On a station-to-station call, after the 
subscriber reaches the*called telephone 
and finds that the party with whom he 
wishes to speak is out, can he flash 
back the operator and leave word and 
change the call to a person-to-person 
call? 

3. What two words make telephone work 
move more smoothly? 

4. If a subscriber calls for a number two 
or three times and the line is busy, can 
the operator ask for the line, if it is 
a party line? 

Should we encourage passing transfer 

tickets ? 

For answers to these questions from real 

Illinois operators, please turn to page 26. 
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NRA Acts to Impose Code on Telegraphs 


General Johnson Announces Code to Be Imposed on Telegraph Industry—Pub- 





lic Hearing Set 


munications, Inc., Affected 


The NRA on May 7 decided to impose 
a code upon the telegraph industry. Re- 
covery Administrator Hugh S. Johnson 
made the announcement of a stringent code 
to be imposed over the objections of West- 
ern Union, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Postal Telegraph & Cable Co., 
and RCA Communications, Inc. 

li the plan is carried through, this will 
be the first code forced on an industry by 
the NRA. 

Gen. Johnson’s move was a thrust at the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
the Western Union company, both of 
which, according to an official NRA state- 
ment, had detied him. 

\fter two hearings during the last two 
months had failed to bring agreement 
among the communication companies on a 
code satisfactory to Gen. Johnson, he made 
public the strongly-worded code written by 
his own staff. 

A public hearing will be held on this 
administration code on May 16 before it 
is presented to President Roosevelt for 
imposition. 

Decision to use the drastic procedure was 
reached, the Johnson announcement said, 
because the big companies of the industry 
persisted in refusing to join in a voluntary 
code of fair practices as late as the last 
public hearing, held May 2. 

Efforts to Formulate Code. 

The first code hearing was held April 
4 (TELEPHONY of April 7 and April 14) 
after months of effort by the NRA to get 
the ‘telegraph officials together. A private 
conference followed April 12 and another 
public hearing was held May 2. Now a re- 
convened hearing is scheduled to be held 
May 16. 

The NRA’s official transcript of the May 
2 hearing quotes Col. A. W. Griswold, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Postal Tele- 
graph, as saying: 

“A code is necessary to protect the in- 
dustry from the invasion of the Bell Sys- 
tem and to save #t from its own follies and 
abuses.” He is quoted also as “pointing out 
that the Bell System and the Western 
Union are the only objectors to the pro- 
posed code.” 

The A. T. & T. Co. is to be covered in 
this proposed telegraph code only to the 
extent of its teletvpewriter services, han- 
dling written messages, and the code will 
not touch voice communication service. 

RCA Communications, Inc., comes in as 
a radio competitor of the cable companies. 

Only the Postal Telegraph and associ- 
ated concerns, hard-pressed by the competi- 
tion of dominant Western Union and by 
the A. T. & T. Co.’s invasion of the rec- 
ord communications field, asked for a code 
to regulate competitive practices and put 





an end to long standing advantages held by 
others. 

The major provisions of the code would 
require an equitable division of rates on 
inter-company business; prohibit telegraph 
companies from furnishing free facilities, 
including call boxes and teletypewriters; 
and prohibit all exclusive features in ex- 
isting as well as future contracts. 

The latter would do away with a great 
number of exclusive franchises with rail- 
roads, hotels, etc., held by Western Union. 

A Drastic Code Provision. 

One of the most drastic prov‘sions of the 
Johnson code declares “the code authority 
is hereby authorized to make suitable rules 
and regulations, subject to the approval of 
the administrator, for the simplification of 
schedules for rates, charges and classifica- 
tions.” 

The code also strikes at the labor con- 
ditions of the industry and at a long list 
of so-called urfair trade practices. Both 
the labor and trade practice sections are 
rebuffs to the A. T. & T. and the Western 
Union. 

Those companies have insisted that the 
NRA can not impose trade practice rules 
under a code. They have held out against 
the labor provisions written by Gen. John- 
son. The trade practice section of the 
Johnson code aims particularly to block 
further “invasion” by the A. T. & T. of 
the telegraph industry. 

Inclusion of the A. T. & T. in the code 
came as something of a surprise. Gen. 
Johnson explained that it was to be in- 
cluded insofar as any of its “by-product” 
services, such as leased wires and teletype- 
writer service partook of a telegraphic na- 
ture. The Postal Telegraph had protested 
at code hearings that the A. T. & T. com- 
petition was forcing telegraph companies 
to offer services for less than cost. 

The Johnson code prescribes a 40-hour 
week compared with the 48-hour week now 
in force. Minimum wage rates laid down 
range from $15 a week in cities over 500,000 
tv $14 in cities under 250,000. Southern 
cities are allowed a $1 differential. A spe- 
cial minimum for messengers of $10 a week 
in the north and $9 a week in the south is 
laid down. 

Elimination of Child Labor. 

To eliminate child labor, the Johnson 
code provides that no children under 16 
years of age may be employed. Persons 
between 16 and 18 years old may be em- 
ployed as messengers in cities with a pop- 
ulation of more than 7,500 provided that 
they are not required to use bicycles or 
other vehicles in their deliveries. 

Gen. Johnson attacked the labor condi- 
tions prevailing in the industry in a pre- 
amble to the code. He charged that pres- 
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A. T. & T., Western Union, Postal Telegraph and RCA Com- 
A. T. & T. Included Because of Teletypewriter 


ent conditions “permit the continuance of 
unemployment within the industry, which 
decreases purchasing power and undermines 
living standards.” 

The code authority to be set up would 
include three voting members named by 
the administration as well as one represen- 
tative of each of the four companies and 
the three usual non-voting government 
members. 

The proposed code will require the filing 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the code authority by every company 
of all rates and charges for transmission 
ot telegraphic communications, rental of 
telegraphic facilities and equipment and all 
other services performed incidental to the 
telegraph communication industry. 

The government, press services and news- 
papers are specifically exempted from a 
section which prohibits the leasing of any 
wires or the use of any wires “which will 
result in giving to any user thereof, other 
than the lessee, a rate or service more fa- 
vorable than that which is afforded to other 
persons using or requiring substantially sim- 
ilar service.” 

On May 8 General Johnson said he pre- 
ferred an agreement on a code for the 
telegraph companies rather than impose one 
over protest. “I don’t want to impose any 
code if I can get out of it,” he said. 

He said the code he had drafted would 
be given a hearing and would go through 
the regular administrative procedure. 

“Il’d rather have an agreement than to 
impose a code,” he told reporters. “There 
is a good deal of talk about imposing a 
communications code. I may have to, but 
I have never failed to negotiate an agree- 
ment yet and I don’t expect to.” 


Lincoln Company Reports Encour- 


aging Station Gains for March. 

March sales of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb., totaled 495 
Stations, making a net total of 781 gained 
during the first three months of the year. 
While the greatest gain in February was 
in Lincoln, the largest city in the com- 
pany’s territory, in March both the York 
and Hastings districts exceeded the net 
sales in the headquarters city. 

While the percentage of net gain so far 
has not been large enough to justify the 
prediction that the quota of 5,000 for the 
year will be reached, General Commercial 
Superintendent H. F. McCulla is of the 
opinion that with the excellent groundwork 
laid, and the splendid organization effected, 
for sales purposes, there is every reason to 
believe that the figure aimed at has not been 
placed too high, in view of constant bet- 
terment of economic conditions in the ter- 
ritory served. 
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The Type !-A Desk Monophone. This 
Style Is Also Available For Manual 
Operation Equipped With Dial Blank 


LASTING 
OUALITY 


lished it as the world's most beautiful hand-set tele- 


phone. 


; en graceful, flowing lines of the Monophone have estab- 





But the Monophone has something more than beauty—some- 
thing that in the long run, is of even greater importance to tele- Ce eee 2 eee Seeaayone 


phone companies. That is STAMINA—the ability to "take it.” 


This quality of the Monophone is obvious even on casual inspec- 
tion. The Monophone has a substantial "feel"—every part is 
doubly strong and durable—there is no skimping anywhere. Here 
is a telephone that will still be rendering excellent service years 


after less rugged types have broken down or been discarded. 


Many of the largest telephone operating organizations have found 


it a matter of long-term economy to standardize on Monophones. 





Send for samples and try them out to your own satisfaction. 


Prices and complete descriptive matter sent upon request. 


The Type 3 Wall Monophone, For 
Automatic Operation 





AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY 
1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO 





When communicating with American Automatic Electric Sales Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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A NEW SELE.(N 


HE creators of the Monophone announce a new SELF-CONTAINED model [Typ 
34A3). It is strikingly handsome in appearance, and of exceptional strength, durabilij 
and compactness. 


The design of this new telephone is definitely modern—yet it is not in any sense radica 
The ringer, induction coil and condenser are contained within the base, no bell box being 
required. Despite its compactness, all parts are full size, and of standard design; and ringer 
can be supplied for individual line service or for any desired harmonic frequency. 


This new Monophone can be used for either automatic or manual operation. For the forme, 
it is equipped with a standard Type 24 dial. For the latter, a neat number plate to cove 
the dial opening is furnished, which may be easily replaced by a dial at any subsequent 
time. OTHERWISE, THE AUTOMATIC AND MANUAL MODELS ARE IDENTICAL. 


The hand unit is of the same sturdy design which has made the Monophone unsurpassed in 
clear, crisp transmission, long talking range and anti-sidetone qualities. 


Send today for literature describing these telephones in greater detail. 


PRICES © 
With With Dial 
Dial Blank 
Type 34A3 Monophone Desk Set, Anti-Sidetone Booster Circuit. $22.35 $18.45 
Type 34A3 Monophone Desk Set, Induction Coil Receiver Circuit 21.35 17.45 


For Harmonic Ringers, Add $.55 For Ground Ringing, Add $.85 





American Automatic Electric Sales Comny 


1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO 


General Sales Agents in U. S. and Possessions for 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY, CHICAGO .. . . . AMERICAN ELECTRIC COMPANIIAGO 


and other companies 














Exclusive Export Distributors 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED... a a ‘ 1027 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, U.S 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, S. A., 22, Rue du Verger, Antwerp, Belgium 





When communicating with American Automatic Electric Sales Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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Handsome. Modern Appearance 





No Bell Box Required 


Standard, Full-Sized Parts 





Base Is One-Piece Molding. of Unusual 
Strength 


cago, v.54 


@ Easily Convertible from Manual to 
Automatic by Merely Adding Dial. 








When communicating with American Automatic Electric Sales Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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| MONOPHONES 
FOR 
MAGNETO 





The No. 8 Magneto 


Desk Monophone, Self- 
OPERATION 3255 
and 2-Bar Generator in 





ONOPHONES are available in a variety of styles for 
service in local battery exchanges. Your subscribers 
will appreciate their compact, modern appearance 


—their greater convenience—their splendid transmission. 


Companies operating magneto exchanges need no longer 


handicap their sales efforts nor risk subscriber dissatisfaction 





with cumbersome, old-style magneto telephones. The Mono- 





The No. 10 Magneto Wall Mono- phone brings the rural telephone user every advantage of 
phone, Equipped With 2-Bar, : 
1000-Ohm Generator beauty, compactness and efficient operation, that the city 


subscriber now enjoys. 


Send for samples of these beautiful instruments to use for 
promotional purposes in your next sales campaign. You will 


find that showing actual Monophones to prospective users 





| | The Me. 9 State Ged Meco will be the most effective sales stimulant you can employ. 
| | phone, Used in Conjunction With ‘ F rs 
| Special Generator-Equipped Ringer Prices and further details furnished upon request. 

Ox 





AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY 
1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO 


AES eS TS ji § Ls 


When communicating with American Automatic Electric Sales Co., please meation TELEPHONY. 
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Here and There in Telephone Work 





Telephone Development, 1922-1932, 
Figured on a Station Basis. 
The following table shows very strik- 
ingly the trend of the telephone devel- 
opment during the ten-year period from 
1922 to 1932. 
cured by reducing to a station basis the in- 
formation furnished in the recent release 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Census (TELEPHONY of January 

13) : 


The various items were se- 


*10-year 
1932 1922 period 
Investment per 
station ..... $274.99 $153.70 78.91 
Income per sta- 
TE .éscccvs) . SOO $45.67 32.66 
Calls per sta- 
ae 1,725 718 140.24 
Calling rate per 
ath < ere 5.7 2.4 137.50 
Investment per 
ae $0.16 $0.089 79.77 
Stations per em- 
ploye ....... 522 460 13.47 
Avg. salary per 
employe ....$1,375.84 $1,131.11 19.81 





*Per cent of increase. 


The telephone companies increased their 
investment per station 78.91 per cent over 
the 10-year period and had an increase in 
revenue per station of 32.66 per cent. The 
employe is taking care of 13.47 per cent 
more stations for 19.81 per cent increase in 
salary; while the patron is paying 32.66 
per cent more for his service, he is re- 
ceiving 137.5 per cent more service for his 
money, the subscribers calling rate having 
increased from 2.4 calls per day to 5.7 calls. 


Simplification, Commercial Stand- 
ards at Bureau of Standards. 

It has been decided to continue the sim- 
plification and commercial standards work 
at the Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
D. C., in cooperation with the American 
Standards Association and other organiza- 
tions and groups concerned with such work. 
The work has an added importance at this 
time because of the need for reference to 
standards of dimensions and quality in the 
NRA codes for fair competition. 

In order to provide maximum benefits 
for the ultimate consumer, the Bureau of 
Standards in accepting simplified practice 
projects, will priority to those in 
which the producer groups will signify, in 
advance, their willingness to identify sim- 
plified items in their catalogues and other 
trade literature. 


give 


Similarly, in accepting commercial stand- 
ards projects, the bureau will give priority 
te those in which the producer groups will 
indicate, in advance, their willingness to 
employ labels on the product, constituting 


binding guarantees of compliance with the 
standards set up in order that the maximum 
service may be rendered to the consumer 
in over the counter trade. 


Company Utilizes “Score Bridge 
Indicator” as “Silent Salesman.” 
The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 

of Lincoln, Neb., is ever on the alert for 

new methods of impressing upon subscrib- 
ers the far-reaching value of telephone serv- 
ice. Recently it has distributed to its sub- 
scribers, a “Jewell Contract Bridge Score 

Indicator,” as a “silent salesman.” 

This indicator contains the essential rules 
and scores used in contract bridge, and a 
moving slide simplifies the totaling of scores. 
In each lower corner on the front of the 
indicator is shown a handset telephone, with 
On the back 
of the indicator is listed special information 
on toll calls and the day, evening and night 
rates applying on station-to-station calls 
from Lincoln to certain cities and towns. 


the Lincoln company’s name. 


First “Telephone Girl” in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Honored by Artist. 
In his “Passing Show,” in the Columbus 

(Ohio) Sunday Journal-Dispatch recently, 

Billy Ireland presents his “Flowers for the 

Living” tribute to Mrs. Alice 

Columbus’ first telephone girl. 
The “Passing Show” is a full page of 


Jelle Martin, 


sketches in colors which refer to many 


local events and personalities. Mr. Ire- 
land, the artist, publishes telephone items 
quite frequently. Many ideas and informa- 


tion are supplied him by C. A. Swoyer, 

















“Flowers for the Living’’ as Presented to 
First “‘Telephone Girl’’ of Columbus, Ohio, 
by Local Sunday Newspaper Artist. 


who has been connected with the Ohio Bell 
and its predecessor companies for a num- 
ber of years. 
The sketch of 
“Flowers 


Mrs. 
Living” 


Martin and the 
for the reproduced on 
this page in black and white gives an idea 
of the thoughts presented in colors in the 





FLASHES AND PLUGS=--NEWS BRIEFS, COMMENTS 


This editorial opinion from the Moline 
(Ill.) Dispatch hits the nail on the head: 
“Tt will not be to the advantage of anybody 
if the telephone corporations are taken out 
of the hands of men who have made them 
successful and are placed in the hands of 
politicians who never made a success of any 
business.” 

x * - 

Hubert Watson, blind telephone operator 
at the Lincoln (Ill.) State School and 
Colony, is working to perfect a switchboard 
that blind persons can operate. 

* * x 

Construction of a network of 12,000 
miles of telephone lines for the protection 
of state and private forest lands is planned 
as part of the federal administration’s pro- 
gram for the CCC. 

* * x 

Six per cent is a fair return on the 
investment in public utilities in the judg- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Public Service 
Commission. 

x * a 

“The ideal telephone meter would be the 

kind that charged according to the value 


ot the conversation,” says an editorial para- 
graph in the New York Times. 

Wouldn't this greatly reduce the revenue 
of the telephone companies? 

* * + 

Senator Dill asks for an appropriation 
of $25,000 for his investigation of the A. T. 
x &. te Be, 
company report, favored such an inquiry 
and said it would cost between $500,000 
and $1,000,000. Some difference, but prob- 
ably Senator Dill regards $25,000 as only 
the first drop in the bucket. 


a a 


Splawn, in his holding 


looking at it: 
Commenting on the statement in the Splawn 
report that the Bell System is stronger than 


Here’s another way of 


any state government, the columnist in the 
Cleveland Press says: “We'll wager any- 
body that the A. T. & T. doesn’t smell any 
stronger than our state government.” 
* * x 

The manufacture of telephone equipment 
is included in a list of 28 industries in 
which Chicago leads according to George 
W. Young, president of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce. 
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original sketch. While the telephone set 
shown in the upper left corner of the 
sketch does not date back to 1879, never- 
theless the contrast between it and the 
modern handset in the lower right corner is 
sufficient to indicate the improvement over 
the years in subscribers’ sets. 

Made Burglar Alarm Telephone 

Attachment; Didn’t Work. 

An ingenious arrangement for the use of 
the telephone in detecting a burglary re- 
cently came to light in the exchange of 
the New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., in Hudson, Mass. 

It was found on investigation that the 
subscriber had devised a clever scheme of 
wiriug whereby if any windows or doors 
in his store were opened, it would operate 
the receiver hook on the telephone and in 
turn light the line lamp on the central of- 
fice switchboard. 

The subscriber’s idea was that the oper- 
ator would answer and, not hearing anyone 
on the line, would get suspicious and make 
a report to the police. 

Wishing to try this out the subscriber 
experimented one night by taking off the 
receiver and not speaking. The operator 
answered the light all right; but instead of 
reporting to the police, she reported the line 
out of order and when the repairman vis- 
ited the premises he discovered the trouble. 

The ingenuity of the subscriber thus was 
all in vain. 


Kansas Company Increases Reve- 
nue by Sale of Line Calls. 
More than a thousand dollars of revenue 
was obtained by the American Telephone 
Co., Abilene, Kans., in 1933 from the sale 
of general line calls to merchants. Tests 
proved that a telephone reminder as a fol- 
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low-up to a newspaper advertisement 
brought more rural customers to the sale or 
special offering. 

The Wakeeney district under the super- 
vision of Perry Dalrymple led the list with 
$570.90 of revenue from this source. The 
Hiawatha district and the Glasco district 
were near the top in that order. 

The sale of line rings is increased by 
constant alertness on the part of employes. 
Local newspapers carry announcements ot 
special sales, auctions and similar events. 
In many cases the advertiser will purchase 
a line ring if an employe calls and ex- 
plains one to him. 


Carrollton, Ill., Employes Reward- 
ed for Capture of Robbers. 

Eight employes of the Carrollton, IIL, 
exchange of the Illinois Telephone Co., 
have received checks from the Illinois 
Bankers Association as their share of the 
$1,000 reward offered for the capture and 
conviction of Roy McMonigle and Elwood 
Saylor, who are now serving terms for 
the robbery of the Eldred bank on Au- 
gust 11, 1933. 

Seven operators received $10 each and 
Elon Dickerson, lineman, received $50. It 
was the quick thinking and swift action 
of Mr. Dickerson and the prompt work 
of the girls which made the capture of 
the bandits possible. 

Mr. Dickerson was in Eldred at the time 
of the robbery. He saw the bandits’ car 
and got a good description of the ma- 
chine. He called the Carrollton operators 
and told them to sound the alarm along 
the route the bandits were taking, and to 
ask farmers to keep a watch for the car 
and pass the word back to the exchange 
so that its progress could be traced. He 
then followed the bandits in his own car, 
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though he carried no gun for his own 
protection. 

The speeding car of the bandits rounded 
a curve too fast and crashed into a ditch. 
Mr. Dickerson, close behind the robbers, 
saw the accident and returned to tell the 
officers where they were. A posse soon 
captured them in a nearby corn field. The 
entire countryside was in the hunt, due 
to the quick and intelligent work of the 
telephone operators. 

The bandit car was traced along its 
entire course through prompt telephone calls 
and there was no time, during their wild 
dash to escape, that the robbers were free 
from the pursuit. 

Bell Homestead Near Brantford, 
Ont, Can., to Be Moved. 
Preparations are under way at Tutela 
Heights, near Brantford, Ontario, Can, 
for the moving of the Bell Homestead, for- 
mer residence of Professor A. Melville 
Bell and his son, Alexander Graham Bell, 
the telephone’s inventor, from its precari- 
ous position at the edge of a sand and 
gravel cliff along the tortuous Grand River, 
tc a point some 80 feet frontwards 
toward the roadway. In succeeding years 
past, the heavy icepush along the wind- 
ing river, and the heavy spring flood 
water have gradually eroded the bank 
behind the homestead mntil it is feared 
there is danger of the old _ residence, 
and the museum it contains, being top- 

pled into the swirling waters. 

A year ago strong piles were driven into 
the shoreline as a precautionary measure, 
but these are not expected to be an ade- 
quate protection. Thousands of tourists 
from the United States, Canada, and many 
overseas countries sign the visitors’ regis- 
tration book at the Bell Homestead. 








Outside Plant Men Talk 


Things Over 





Spring Fever Can Easily Be 
Turned Into Spring Energy. 
3y JAKE, THE LINEMAN 
Mornin’, Buddies! Man, just take a 
deep breath of that fresh spring air. Spring 
air shure does affect a large per cent of 
us human beings. In nine cases out of 
ten it gives us a good attack of spring 
fcver—and why it should cause us to lose 
our pep, our energy and to become dull 
and tired, is something for those who 
suffer all the lazy symptoms of spring 

fever, ter think about. 

Shucks, all of us should be immune to 
these attacks of spring fever, for after 
all spring is the time of year when the 
flowers, the grass, the trees and the other 
forms of life display their energy and 
burst forth in all their regal splendor. 
And while they’re so beautifully displaying 
their pep and energy, a large per cent of 


us are displaying our utter laziness, our 
absolute lack of pep, and complaining that 
we're as tired as a flock of cross-country 
runners completing the final lap of a long 
race. 

How many of you know what causes 
these periodic attacks of spring fever? 
Well, buddies, we bring it on ourselves! 
All winter long we eat large amounts of 
food so that our bodies will be able to 
stand the cold, while we’re standing up on 
a pole, cussin’ the testman and tellin’ him, 
in descriptive words of powerful and des- 
perate force, to make up his mind what 
ke wants us to do—freeze to death or 
clear up the trouble. 

And then when spring comes, most of 
us keep on eating large amounts of food; 
and our bodies do not require nearly as 
much food in the warm months as they do 
during the winter months. As a result, 


our bodies become overstuffed—and believe 
you me—when that happens to anyone, he 
becomes drowsy and as sleepy as he would 
if he were trying to listen to a long-winded 
professor with a dull, changeless, monoto- 
nous voice give a lecture on the “History 
of the Latin Language.” 

So cut down on the amounts of food 
that you eat. Substitute light foods for 
the heavy ones, and I’ll wager a brand 
new plug of chawin’ that you'll feel so 
good you'll help your wife with the 
spring cleaning! 

Another thing which will help you to 
avoid spring fever is to get out in the air 
and exercise under the sun. Let Old Sol 
beat down on you and restore some of that 
energy you lost durin’ the winter months. 
This is particularly applicable to the office 
workers. They are cooped up in the office 
all during the winter months and are usu- 
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ally unable to partake of any exercise. But 
when spring comes, they can and they 
should spend just as much time outdoors 
as possible. 

Buddies, learn somethin’ from the sub- 
jects of Dame Nature. Spring to them is 
the coming out season, and they let the sun 
and the fresh air bring them to life. You, 
buddies, can do the same, if you will get 
out in the sun and the fresh air at least 
two hours of every day. Such a habit, if 
constantly followed, will put life, pep and 
energy into you and so stimulate your body 
and your mind that they will be fully 
capable of helping you to enjoy life. 

By all means, get some sort of exercise— 
ot if nothing appeals to you, dig up your 
backyard, plant a garden and work in it 
in some of your spare time. Even that 
form of exercise gives your muscles a 
chance to work, your brain a chance to 
learn new things about nature, and your 
sweat glands a chance to wash away the 
poisons from your system. 

If gardening doesn’t appeal to you, take 
a walk every day. Start out walking only 
a few blocks and then increase the dis- 
tance every day. Walking exercises the 
muscles of the body and also gets you out 
in the sun and the fresh air. 

In this day of automobiles, too many 
of us have the habit of riding—even though 
it’s only a short distance to our destination. 
Try walking downtown once or twice, or 
better yet, driving to work 
every mornin’, try walkin’. After a few 
mornings you'll find that the short walk 
in the mornin’ air and the things 
you'll see as you walk, all make you feel 
better. 

Wa'll, I guess that’s about enough on the 
subject of turnin’ spring fever into spring 
energy, so let’s take up a few signals an’ 
then instid of ridin’ home, let’s all walk 
home—it’ll do us a world of good. 


O. K.? 


instead of 


new 


Our first signal is: 


Believe it or not, the little things often 
cause the biggest accidents. Not so 
long ago a newspaper carried the story 
of the tragic death of three young 
boys. The story bore this caption—- 
“Misplaced Decimal Point Held Cause 
Of Three Fatalities.” Investigators 
had discovered that the boys had died 
after being given medicine from a pre- 
scription compounded by a hospital. 
A misplaced decimal point in the pre- 
scription had turned the medicine into 
a poison which had killed the lads. 
Moral: Those little careless habits of 
yours may turn into somethin’ which 
will kill you. 

Even though one train has crossed the 
track and you think the coast is clear, 
don’t rush on across without making 
shure that another train is not on the 
tracks. 


Sometime ago, an old Chinese philoso- 
pher wrote this bit of good old com- 
mon sense: 

“The legs of the stork are long, 

The legs of the duck are short, 

You cannot make the legs of the 
stork, short, 
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Nor the legs of the duck, long— 
Why worry about it?” 
Think it over, buddies, the next time 
you get down in the dumps. 

Although you hate to lose a day’s pay, 
don’t go to work when you're ill. 
When you are sick, your mind doesn’t 
function efficiently and, as a result, an 
accident is more likely to happen to 
you. Which would cost more: the 
loss of a day’s pay, or an accident 
which might maim you for life? 

Few of us take the time to drive in pro- 
truding nails or to remove them. A 
nail protruding from a wall, a crate or 
a box may snag someone and cause a 
bad injury. Take the time to remove 
all protruding nails. 

Even though glass eyes may be all right 
to look at, they are not all right to 
look with. Moral: Wear your gog- 
gles and save your eyes. 


Wa'll, 


member, 


I guess I’ll be amblin’. Re- 
“About the only place that 
has room for careless workers is a ceme- 
tery, and that’s where they usually end 
up.” 

So long! See you Saturday. By the 
way, have you sent in your test papers? 
Get them in; the test will be worth your 
time. 


“I Wonder Why” of an Observing, 
Traveling, Telephone Engineer. 
By Ray BLatn. 

I wonder why so many mistakes are 
made in modern cable construction when it 
is so easy to determine the approved 
method before the job is started and then 
carry it through to completion? 

Recently I was called upon to express an 
opinion of a new cable system of which its 
owners were exceptionally proud. While 
the job considered as a whole was very 
good and no doubt will give wonderful 
service for years to come, there were nu- 
merous little things which to my 
made it far from perfect. 

I did not have the heart to mention these 
faults to my friends, for it would have 
been about the same as telling a lady she 
did not look well in a new hat even though 
she had asked for an opinion. ‘Had my 
opinion been asked prior to the construc- 
tion of the system, I would have voiced 
my ideas fluently. 

The first mistake I noticed was that the 
cable fixtures mounted on brick walls had 
all the fixture holes drilled in the mortar 
between the bricks instead of in the bricks 
themselves. The fixtures will probably 
loosen with time and have to be replaced. 

In each manhole a ground rod had been 
driven through a hole in the bottom and a 
wire installed connecting the rod to the 
cables. No. doubt this had been caused 
by someone reading that cables should be 
bonded in all manholes, and interpreted it 
as meaning grounding. It is strange so 
many people believe that tying two cable 
sheaths together is not bonding unless they 
are connected to a ground wire. 

Terminals were installed on poles in 


mind 
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the underground section of the system and 
drop wire run from these poles to build- 
In most cases these terminals could 
have been installed on buildings and block 
wiring used, which, would have removed 
several unsightly 
lawns. 


ings. 


poles now installed in 

Cables were run aerial on another part 
of the system on jointly-used poles. To 
get proper clearance in several cases, trans- 
formers had to be raised at considerable 
expense. Had everything been considered 
from a_ cost-and-service standpoint, no 
doubt it would have proved more desirable 
and economical to have placed the entire 
cable plant underground. 

Two short sections of aerial cable of the 
old plant were left in service and cut into 
the new. This old cable has practically 
outlived its usefulness and will necessarily 
have to be replaced some time in the near 
future. This cable could have been 
changed at this time much cheaper than 
being handled as a separate job at a later 
date. 

When the main frame was examined it 
was found that the protector blocks were 
hooked up reverse and the terminal strips 
on the switchboard side mounted wrong. 

It seems a pity, when so much money is 
spent on a new cable plant, proper pre- 
caution is to make sure that 
mistakes such as enumerated are not made 
impossible. Proper and adequate engineer- 
ing of a telephone cable plant should never 
be neglected. 


not taken 


Some Telephone Things I Did Not 
Know Until Now. 
By Oscar Witt TELL. 

That data obtained from abrasion tests 
indicate that modern drop wire requires 
from 56,000 to 66,000 rubs to wear through 
the outer braid. 

That a new waterproof telephone ringer 
has been perfected for use on ships, or 
other locations where the ringer box is 
subject to either intermittent or continued 
exposure to water and spray from waves, 
to rain or any other condition of excessive 
humidity. The ringer proper, together with 
standard condenser and terminal strip, is 
enclosed in an aluminum alloy box. The 
door of the box is hung on heavy hinges 
and closes tightly on a rubber gasket, mak- 
ing the box absolutely waterproof. 
dull, nickel-finished gongs are 
mounted on the outside, while the clapper 
is protected by a heavy aluminum guard. 
The pivot of the clapper projects through 
the door in a special packing which defi- 
nitely prevents even the slightest leakage 
of water into the interior of the box. 

That the total number of people living 
in the world on January 1, 1933, was 2,- 
040,000,000. The number of telephones in 
service in the world on the same date fig- 
ures up to approximately 33,400,000. Con- 
sequently, there is an average of one tele- 
phone for every 61 persons in the world. 
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What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Hearings Resumed on Rayburn 
Federal Communications Bill. 
The hearings on the Rayburn bill, pro- 

viding for the creation of a Federal Com- 

munications Commission, were resumed be- 
fore the House committee on interstate and 

foreign commerce on Tuesday, May 8. 

The hearings were commenced on April 
10 and continued on April 11 to April 24. 
On April 23 it was announced the date was 
indefinitely postponed. It was expected 
that the hearings would be concluded this 
week and the bill come before the House 
for action next week. 

The Dill bill in the Senate providing for 
a cornimunications commission has been re- 
ported out by the committee and is on the 
Senate calendar for action. It was reported 
in Washington news dispatches last week 
that Senate leaders have agreed to permit 
a vote on it at this session. 


So-Called Johnson Bill Regarding 
Utilities’ Appeal to Federal Courts. 

In a letter to all member companies, 
dated May 7, President F. B. MacKinnon 
of the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association discusses the so-called 
Johnson bill which is now under considera- 
tion in the House, having been passed by 
the Senate. Mr. MacKinnon says: 

“For some time there has been pending 
in Congress what is generally known as the 
Johnson bill (Senate bill No. 752). We 
called attention to this bill in April, 1933, 
and again in February of this year. It was 
published in full by TELEPHONY in the 
issue of February 17, 1934. 

The Johnson bill, as passed by the Senate 
and referred by the House of Representa- 
tives to the House judiciary committee, pro- 
vides that appeals cannot be taken by tele- 
phone and other utility companies from de- 
cisions of the state commissions direct to 
the federal courts; but such appeals must 
go through the state courts in accordance 
with state laws, and the appeal can only 
be taken to the federal court from the state 
supreme court 

The House judiciary committee held a 
hearing on the bill on March 1, at which 
representatives of the telephone companies, 
utility companies, the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and the owners of telephone and 
utility securities appeared to protest against 
the terms of the bill, as it deprived the 
companies—and in that way the owners of 
securities—from appealing to the federal 
court direct from the state commissions. 

In view of the different procedures in 
the state courts and provisions for appeals 
from state commissions, and in view of the 


sometimes arbitrary orders of those com- 
missions, it was considered by all these pro- 
testers as unfair and contrary to the pro- 
visions of the United States constitution 
that anyone was to be denied his day in the 
federal court, except through the sometimes 
difficult and tedious procedure through a 
series of state courts. 

The majority of the House judiciary 
committee, after due consideration, has re- 
ported out an amended bill (still Senate 
752) which is now upon the House calendar 
and will probably be up for consideration 
within the next two weeks. Under this 
amended bill so reported by the majority 
of the committee, provision is made that 
appeal can be taken to the federal district 
court upon the record of the proceedings 
before the state commission. 

The federal court may receive additional 
evidence if it is apparent that this pro- 
posed evidence was offered to the commis- 
sion and the commission refused it and the 
federal court considers this additional evi- 
dence material to the case, or if the state 
commission refuses to certify the record 
made before it to the federal court. 

One complaint that has been made by 
some of the state commissions has been 
that some utilities, after starting a case in 
a state court, have begun action on the 
same case in a federal court. The majority 
oi the committee provide that this is not 
to be done. 

Some of our companies, in considering 
this proposed legislation, have said that 
while they were in principle objecting to 
being deprived of their right to go to the 
federal court from the state commission, 
yet in practice it had seemed too expensive 
—hoth in time and money—to go to the 
federal district court and there make an 
entirely new case, making use of none of 
the record made before the state commis- 
sion. 

This is a burdensome requirement and 
prevents the smaller companies from ap- 
pealing to the federal courts and compels 
them to go through the procedure in the 
state courts, or to refrain from making an 
appeal to any court. Under the proposed 
procedure, this difficulty is obviated because 
the record made before the state commis- 
sion can be used before the federal court 
and there is not an entirely new trial. 

It seems to us that this is fhe fair and 
proper procedure to be followed. It will re- 
quire the telephone company to be very 
careful in submitting its case to the state 
commission, and the state commission to be 
very careful in presenting its side of a rate 
case; and thereby both parties will be saved 
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unnecessary time and expense should an ap- 
peal to a federal court seem advisable. 
Few of our companies have found occa- 
sion to appeal to a federal court or to 
state courts, but probably there are none 
of them but what wants the right of ap- 
peal in the simplest, sanest way possible. 
We suggest that the members of the asso- 
ciation telegraph their representatives and 
senators, urging that the bill as recommend- 
ed by the majority of the House committee 
be passed, and that the Johnson bill as 
passed by the Senate be not adopted.” 


Arkansas Proposes Five-State In- 
vestigation of Southwestern Bell. 

Joint investigation of the rate structure 
of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. by 
committees from five Southwestern states 
was proposed on May 2 by P. A. Lasley, 
chairman of the Arkansas fact-finding com- 
mission, Little Rock. 

Public service commissions in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas and Missouri were in- 
vited to join with Arkansas in such an in- 
vestigation. Mr. Lasley said his proposal 
was made with a cooperative spirit. He 
suggested a conference immediately between 
the chairman of the state commissions. 

Texas, not having a commission which 
regulates public utilities, cannot join in the 
proposed investigation. 


New York Commission Acts to Cut 
Rates of Utilities. 

The New York Public Service Commis- 
sion on May 1 moved directly toward a 
reduction in the rates charged by the New 
York Telephone Co. and six other utility 
companies scattered throughout the state. 

It ordered its counsel, Charles G. Blake- 
slee, to prepare orders, to be approved by 
the commission, directing an investigation 
of the rates of the companies named. Hear- 
ings would begin within two weeks, it was 
said. 

The companies directly affected are the 
following : 

The New York Telephone Co., state- 
wide; Bronx Gas & Electric Co., electric 
rates; Westchester Lighting Co., electric 
rates; Brooklyn Borough Gas Co., gas 
rates; New York & Richmond Gas Co, 
gas rates; Glen Telephone Co., furnishing 
service in the Adirondacks; and the West- 
ern New York Water Co., furnishing water 
to the territory surrounding Buffalo. 

The program will be, it was indicated, 
to start rate cases against all of these com- 
panies, and then, in the course of the pro- 
ceedings, to put into effect temporary rates, 
as authorized by the legislation passed at 
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the last session of the state legislature. 

The commission's action was a direct re- 
sult of the eleven utility bills passed at the 
One of the 


bills passed permits the public service com- 


last session of the legislature. 


mission to fix temporary rates so as to 
yield the utilities 5 per cent on the original 
cost, minus depreciation, of their invest- 
ment. 

The new laws, in addition te permitting 
municipalities to operate power plants with 
the approval of the voters, permit imme- 
diate temporary reduction in rates to avoid 
long court delays, charge part of the cost 
of rate investigations to the companies, 
charge new filing fees against the compa- 
nies and extend state control over holding 
companies. 

In the case of the New York Telephone 
Co., the commission was believed to have 
considered as well two recent decisions by 
the United States Supreme Court, one in- 
volving the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. and 
the other the New York Telephone Co. 


District of Columbia Bell Case 
Under Advisement. 

Arguments were concluded on April 26 
in the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. rate case before the District of Colum- 
bia Supreme Court and Justice Jesse C. 
Adkins took the matter under advisement. 
He has studied the case carefully in order 
te become thoroughly familiar with all the 
details. 
a 10-per cent rate reduction ordered by the 
District of Columbia Public Utilities Com- 
mission. 


The telephone company is fighting 


It is stated that complications have come 
up during the case, among which was a 
dispute between the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the local commission as to 
which has jurisdiction 
rates for the company. 
in arriving at the 


over depreciation 
The commission, 
that rates 
should be cut, found that the company had 
been setting up too much reserve for depre- 


conclusion 


cation out of operating expenses, and that 
if in future it sets up less, then it would be 
able to make the reduction in bills. 

The company replied that the commission 
had nothing whatever to do with deprecia- 
tion rates, and the I. C. C. filed a brief in 
support of the company’s contention. 

Another point of contention was as to 
whether the commission should have given 
the company credit in its valuation for an 
item of “going concern value,” claimed by 
the company to amount to some $4,000,000. 
The commission held that in arriving at its 
final value figures, it had valued the com- 
pany as a going concern, and that therefore 
it was unnecessary to state any separate sum 
lor this item. 

During the course of the closing argu- 
ment, Justice Adkins said that he believed 
the supreme court decisions made manda- 
tory some separate allowances for going 
concern value. . 

George P. Hoover, one of the company 
lawyers, in his argument relied strongly on 
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the fact that the commission had made no 
finding that the rates the company is charg- 
ing subscribers are “unreasonable or un- 
just.” He said that the primary duty and 
right to fix rates is in the company, and that 
the commission may only order the rates 
decreased if it finds them unreasonably high. 
li the rates are not unreasonably high, he 
contended, then the 
power to cut them, even if reduced rates 
would still yield a reasonable return on the 
company’s value. 

He said that the commission having failed 
to make this finding, the court could not 
sustain the reduction unless the court was 
prepared to make a finding of its own, after 
listening to the evidence, that the rates are 
unreasonably high. 


commission has no 


Florida Hearing in Southern Bell 
Rate Investigation. 

Methods used by the Southern Bell ‘lele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., in determining the 
percentage of use of its toll system, in sep- 
arating toll traffic expenses on the basis of 
toll equipment by 
use, apportioning 
revenue 


intrastate and interstate 
expenses and allocating 
among the Florida units of the 
telephone system were taken up at a hear- 
ing of the Florida Railroad Commission on 
April 19. 

They were minutely detailed by W. E. 
Duncan, assistant chief accountant; L. W. 
Hill, inventories and costs engineer, and W 
P. Brooks, general traffic engineer, all from 
the company’s headquarters at Atlanta, dur- 
ing their cross-examination before the com- 
mission. 

The cross-examination was conducted by 
Theodore T. Turnbill, counsel for the com- 
Abe 
Miami, Pensacola and the state hotel asso- 
ciation; Thomas P. Hails, 
Palm Beach, and Hale Dean, representing 
Orlando, seeking telephone rate reductions. 

Mr. Aronovitz attempted to show that a 
letter which he read, complaining to city 
officials that a personal property assessment 
of $1,500,000 against the company in Miami 
was too high, resulted in a reduction of 
the assessment to $1,000,000 on personal 
property listed in the company’s books at 
a $3,600,000 valuation. The company’s real 
estate in Miami, valued on its books at 
$750,000, is assessed by the city at only 
$63,000, Mr. Aronovitz further brought out. 

Mr. Duncan testified that the company 
accumulated in excess of $5,000,000 in its 
employes’ pension fund, held as a trust in 


mission ; Aronovitz, 


the Bankers Trust Co., New York. While 
admitting that the pension fund could be | 


terminated by the company at any time un- 
der the contractural agreement for its ex- 
istence, he asserted that he is satisfied it 
will be there upon the retirement of em 
ployes entitled to share in it. 

Mr. Aronovitz was attempting to show 
that this money is charged to operating 
expenses and helps to increase the rate 
base. He questioned the witness closely as 
to details of apportioning expenses of the 
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Atlanta headquarters and of equipment in 
Atlanta to the various Florida exchanges 
in the company’s system. 

Mr. Hails went into details of payments 
to the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., and the yield to bondholders of the 
parent company. 

Two previous sessions of the commission 
have been held, in Tallahassee last Decem- 
ber and in Orlando last February. The 
company asked the commission for two 
months to complete its inventory and ap- 
praisement of the properties in the 54 Flor- 
ida exchanges affected by the rate reduc- 
tion application. 


Michigan Bell Upholds Its Tele- 
phone Rates and Charges. 

A number of hearings have been hela 
recently before the Michigan Public Utili- 
ties Commission in its investigation of rates 
and charges of the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co. The commission is attempting to 
show that rates are excessive for metered 
service and rural service, and that the 25- 
cent additional monthly charge for handset 
telephones should be limited or abandoned. 

At a hearing on April 27 Manfred K. 
Toeppen, of the commission’s engineering 
staff, presented testimony in an effort to 
show that the extra handset charge is ex- 
cessive, if collected indefinitely. He stated 
further that in his opinion both the com- 
pany and its subscribers would benefit, if 
Detroit customers were given a choice be- 
tween a flat rate and metered service. He 
proposed a general reduction in farm tele- 
phone rates. 

The company offered evidence at pre- 
vious hearings to the effect that the handset 
telephone costs the company $2.14 a year 
more than the regular desk set. Mr. Toep- 
pen thought the difference was 76 cents. 

Detroit’s rates, as viewed by the com- 
pany, are scientifically sound, as are the 
rural charges. The company denies that 
the revisions proposed by Mr. Toeppen 
would mean an increase in business. 

Mr. Toeppen proposed that the charge 
of 25 cents a month for handsets be col- 
lected only a year after installation. The 
company says any curtailment of its hand- 
set revenue will make it necessary to re- 
coup the loss by boosting other charges. 

At the April 28 hearing immediate aboli- 
tion of the handset charge was demanded 
by Arthur F. Lederle, assistant corporation 
counsel of Detroit, who declared the Michi- 
gan Bell Telephone Co. was profiting to the 
extent of $360,000 a year. In many cases, 
he charged, handset telephones, have been 
installed in homes or offices without specific 
authorization from the subscriber. 

Manfred K. Toeppen, of the commission’s 
engineer staff, testified that so far as he 
could discover the commission never had 
approved the extra charge. Thomas G. 
Long, attorney for Michigan Bell, pro- 
duced a letter sent the company February 
10, 1928, by Sidney E. Doyle, then a mem- 
ber of the commission. It read, in part: 
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Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 15. 


1. In order to pass the call to the second 
intermediate operator. 

2. No. 

3. “Thank you” and “Please.” 

4. The action in this case depends upon 


the instructions issued by your com- 
pany in regard to asking for busy lines. 
Some companies ask for a busy line 
in cases of emergency only. Other com- 
panies ask for a busy line at the ex- 
piration of a five-minute interval, if 
the called number is a party line. 

5. This practice should not be encouraged. 
However, if the calling party makes a 
request of this kind, we should com- 
ply with the request, if it is possible 
to do so. 








“T am authorized to inform you that the 
amendment proposed in said communication 
has been approved. 

“No formal order need be entered in re- 
spect thereto; filing of a new tariff sheet 
by you will be sufficient.” 

Mr. Lederle still contended .there had 
been no proper authorization. 

Fred R. Temple, of the company’s engi- 
neering staff, testified that it cost $5.66 
more to manvfacture a handset-type tele- 
phone than an ordinary instrument, and 
$2.14 more a year to service it. 

R. L. Foulkrod, plant extension engineer 
for the company, testified that if optional 
flat rates are ordered in Detroit it will cost 
$832,000 to inaugurate the necessary change 
in the manner of handling calls. Optional 
flat rates have been recommended by Mr. 
Toeppen. They would be higher than the 
present base rates in Detroit, but many sub- 
scribers would save money through elimi- 
nation of the charge for extra calls. 

Approximately 242,000 telephones are in 
operation in Detroit, Mr. Foulkrod testified. 
He said this number could be increased to 
265,248 without the process of new equip- 
ment. Detroit’s telephone peak, he said, 
was reached April 1, 1930, when 349,648 
instruments were in service. 

Mr. Toeppen had recommended a reduc- 
tion of $3 a year for all rural subscribers 
of Michigan Bell, who now pay $21, $24 
and $27 a year. He testified that it costs 
$34 for two poles and enough wire to 
connect a farm telephone. All rural service 
the company contends, is supplied at a loss. 


Mountain States Company Upheld 
in Franchise Controversy. 

United States Judge Colin Neblett. has 
ruled in a memorandum opinion that the 
city of Roswell, N. M., is not entitled to 
an injunction to restrain the Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co. from 
operating there after the expiration of its 
franchise. 

Judge Neblett held that the company. 
having built its plant and having begun op- 
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erations under a statute enacted in 1909, js 
entitled to continue to operate, although its 
franchise has expired. 

It is stated that final judgment has not 
been entered and will not be entered until 
the attorneys have furnished Judge Neblett 
with the information he has asked. The 
memorandum opinion, however, will be used 
as the basis for his final decree. 

The controversy was taken to the court 
after the city and company failed to agree 
on rates. The city sought an injunction to 
stop the company from operating. 


Hearings in State-Wide Rate Case 
of Wisconsin Telephone Co. 

Cyrus G. Hill, engineer for the Wiscon- 
sin Public Service Commission, was again 
called to the witness stand, on April 23, in 
the hearings in the state-wide rate inves- 
tigation of the Wisconsin Telephone Co,, 
held in Milwaukee. The hearing was con- 
tinued on April 26 to May 2. 

Mr. Hill declared that the commission's 
estimate of $29,130,000 for the reproduction 
cost of the company’s Milwaukee exchange 
property includes some property used for 
both long distance and local service. The 
company’s original cost figure of $33,000,- 
000, on the other hand, covers only local 
service equipment. 

After Mr. Hill had completed a general 
statement and explanation of the Milwau- 
kee evaluation, Allen K. Hamilton, another 
commission engineer, began detailed testi- 
mony on switchboard and other central of- 
fice equipment which he valued at $6,682,- 
602. 

Harold G. Weiler and Allen K. Hamil- 
ton, commission engineers, described in de- 
tail how they had estimated reproduction 
costs of $6,682,602 for switchboard and 
other central office equipment, $3,526,095 for 
customer equipment, and $806,923 for tools 
and other general equipment in Milwaukee. 

They explained that they had checked the 
company’s records and property and had 
then estimated what the cost of reproducing 
the property would be. In the theoretical 
rebuilding of the company’s property, even 
such items as cost of transporting men to 
the job and paying their meals and housing 
are included, Mr. Weiler stated. 

Western Electric installation work is done 
on a cost basis, he stated, but if the com- 
pany makes a profit on a job the excess is 
not rebated to the telephone company for 
which the work was done. 

To install Milwaukee central office equip- 
ment would cost $866,973, Mr. Weiler testi- 
fied. In theoretically reproducing Milwau- 
kee property, allowance was made for spe- 
cial equipment needed to prevent dialing of 
numbers on dial telephones from interfer- 
ing with nearby radios, Engineer Allen K. 
Hamilton stated. 

Included in the total of $3,526,095 for 
customer equipment, Mr. Hamilton said, 
was $1,988,241 for telephone instruments, 
$536,602 as the cost of installing the tele- 
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phones in Milwaukee homes and offices, 
$31,148 for certain kinds of house wiring, 
$853,003 for private branch exchanges and 
$116,189 for public telephone booths. 

A detailed description was presented, on 
April 25, by L. T. Hayner, an engineer for 
the commission, of the manner of estimat- 
ing the labor costs that would be incurred 
jn reproducing the outside plant of the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. in the Milwaukee 
area. The total cost of reproducing the 
exchange outside plant in the Milwaukee 
area, including labor, materials and other 
items, is estimated by the commission’s en- 
gineers at $11,597,755, it had previously 
been testified. 

Included in that figure, Mr. Hayner tes- 
tified, is $783,690 in 27,000 poles and fix- 
tures, $1,456,819 in aerial cable, $587,778 in 
wire connecting customer premises with ca- 
bles, $5,116,672 in underground cable, and 
$57,000 in submarine cable laid under the 
Milwaukee river. The rest is made up of 
the $3,553,466 in underground conduit and 
$42,330 in aerial line wire. 

Warren Oakey, another commission en- 
gineer, testified in regard to the manner in 
which he had estimated the cost of repro- 
ducing the exchange land and buildings in 
the Milwaukee area. It previously had been 
testified that the estimate was $5,889,743. 
Mr. Oakey said that with the amount of 
the architect’s fee subtracted from this sum, 
it differed by less than one per cent from 
a corresponding estimate by the company. 

At the hearing on April 26 the testimony 
regarding reproduction of the Milwaukee 
plant was completed, except for $3,550,000 
in underground conduit. At the hearing on 
May 2 to which date adjournment was 
taken, Frank C. Thiessen, commission engi- 
neer testified the reproduction cost of the 
380 miles of conduits in Milwaukee was 
estimated by him to be $3,637,159, in com- 
parison with the company’s figure of 
$5,200,000. 

Under cross examination Mr. Thiessen 
admitted he had never received an outright 
refusal from the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
when he had requested access to the com- 
pany’s records. 

Earlier in the proceedings, Mr. Thiessen 
said the company was reluctant to open its 
records to engineers of the commission in 
their efforts to reproduce the property valu- 
ation of the company on paper. 

No announcement was made as to when 
the next hearing will be held, but it was 
reported that it will be about May 21. The 
next procedure in the investigation, it was 
said, will be to deduct from the valuation 
of the Milwaukee exchange, property which 
should be charged to other exchanges and 
to the long distance system. 





Telephone Company Indicted for 
Aiding in Gambling. 

The New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. was 

named in two indictments handed up April 

20 by the Passaic county grand jury, charg- 
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ing that it aided and encouraged gambling | 
by providing telephone service for use in 
the dissemination of information concerning 
horse races. 
On one 


indictment the company is 
charged, with eight Paterson residents, with 
conspiracy to disseminate horse-race infor- 
mation. That indictment supersedes an 
earlier indictment in which the eight indict- 
ments alone were named. 

The charge is the result of a raid at 
173 Van Houten street, Paterson, N. J., al- 
leged to have been the headquarters of a 
horse-race betting establishment operated 
by John (Connie) Hayes, one of the eight 
men indicted. In the building was found 
a telephone set-up through which race re- 
sults could be telephoned to more than 100 
points in Paterson and vicinity. 

The second indictment charges the tele- 
phone company and Jacob Smith of Valley 
Road, Clifton, with transmitting horse-race 
information from Smith’s cafe. 

The telephone switchboard confiscated in 
the raid was an elaborate system of private 
wires, controlled by a special operator and 
installed and owned by the telephone com- 
pany, according to the indictment. 

It is alleged that storekeepers desirous 
of last-minute race-track results could sub- 
scribe to the operators of the private tele- 
phone system and receive, for a fee, spe- 
cial telephone wire into their place of 
business. These special telephones, it is 
alleged, were operated independently of any 
other telephone that may have been in the 
store. 


Court Hears Appeal in Wisconsin 
Slump-Sharing Case. 

A preliminary legal skirmish upon an 
appeal from the Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission’s order, holding that stock- 
holders of a utility must share with cus- 
tomers additional burdens caused by the 
depression, was held before Judge August 
C. Hoppman in the Dane county circuit 
court on April 21. 

The skirmish was on the technical con- 
tention of Robert M. Reiser, Madison, 
attorney for the St. Croix Valley Telephone 
Co., of St. Croix Falls, Wis., that the 
commission’s order should be set aside 
without further proceedings and the com- 
pany granted a default judgment on its 
appeal. 

Judge Hoppmann took Mr. Rieser’s con- 
tention under advisement. Meanwhile ar- 
guments on a commission motion to have 
portions of the company’s appeal complaint 
stricken as a redundant will be delayed 
until Judge Hoppman rules on the com- 
pany’s appeal. 

Attorney Rieser’s request for a default 
judgment was based upon the contention 
that the commission had failed to answer 
the company’s complaint within 20 days as 
required by law. 

The commission, with its motion to strike 

(Please turn to page 32.) 
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Telephone Batteries differ in only 
TWO things—initial capacity and 
length of life. 


Good initial capacity is easily secured, 
but it is no good unless it is retained 
throughout idle periods. 


Methods of preserving initial capacity 
are therefore paramount. 


Here DURO-POWR Telephone Bat- 
teries are supreme. Seamless Zinc 
Cup is impermeable. Hermetic Top 
Seal positively keeps all moisture in 
and all air out. Paper-thin Separator 


gives more room for active material. 


These patented features insure good 
initial capacity and guarantee no loss 
in idleness. 
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General Dry Batteries, Inc. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


General Dry Batteries of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada 


Makers of all types of dependable 
Dry Batteries for Radio, Ignition, 


Flashlight and General Use. 
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Announce New Self - Contained 
Desk Handset Telephone. 

The Automatic Electric Co. has just an- 
nounced the perfection of a new self- 
contained desk Monophone to supplement 
its already extensive line of modern hand- 
set designs. The new telephone is shaped 
along compact, modern lines, yet it is said 


anti-side tone booster circuit which em- 
bodies the induction coil in the receiver 
itself, making the use of a separate induc- 
tion coil unnecessary. Either circuit can 
be furnished for metallic or grounded 
ringing. 

The ringer is of the standard polarized 
type, and is available for either individual 
line service or for any 











of the standard har- 
monic frequencies. 

In designing the new 
telephone, the manu- 
facturers had in mind 
in particular, two com- 
mercial developments 
of growing impor- 
tance. The first is 
that the demand for 
handset telephones has 
shown evidence of a 
marked increase dur- 
ing the last few 
months and it seems 
likely that this demand 








New Type of Monophone Recently Developed by Automatic 


Electric Co. 


to be not so modern in design as to be in 
the least radical or disturbing in any way 
to the most conservative minds. It repre- 
sents, in fact, 2 combination of standaraiza- 
tion, durability and modern beauty. 

The new Moncphone is completely self- 
contained, requires no ringer box and con- 
tains within itself every element of equip- 
ment necessary for any type of central bat- 
tery service. It can be used in connection 
with either automatic or manual exchanges, 
for straight-line or harmonic ringing, and 
can be supplied with either bridged or 
grounded ringers. 

All of the equipment, including ringer, 
condensers, induction coil, etc., are stand- 
ard full-sized parts, with operating effi- 
ciency equal to that of the company’s regu- 
lar line of Monophones. While the new 
model is very compact, it is stated that no 
sacrifice whatever has been made in effi- 
ciency or in accessibility of the parts. 

The same instrument can be used for 
either automatic or manual service, the only 
difference being that the manual model is 
equipped with a neat number plate in place 
of a dial. Otherwise the manual and auto- 
matic models are identical, and can be 
quickly and easily changed from one to the 
other. 

The new Monophone has been given the 
type number 34-A-3. It is available with 
the same two standard circuits customarily 
furnished with other standard Mono- 
phones. One of these is an exclusive anti- 
side tone booster circuit using a three- 
winding induction coil, and the other is an 


will become heavier 
as time goes on. 

The new telephone 
has now amplified the company’s line of 
handset telephones, and gives telephone 
companies an opportunity to offer their 
subscribers a new and beautiful instrument. 

The second point is the desirability of 
meeting the demand for a complete self- 
contained telephone which does not require 
a separate bell box, and one which is uni- 
versally applicable to all types of central 
battery service. The Type 34-A-3 Mono- 
phone fills this need. 

Preparations for the manufacture of the 
new telephone are going forward with all 
possible speed and the officials of the Amer- 
ican Automatic Electric Sales Co., general 
sales agents for the Automatic Electric Co., 
state that they should be in position to 
arrange for deliveries during the latter part 
of June. 


Kellogg Magneto Switchboard 
in Exchange at Oconee, III. 
The Oconee Telephone Co., located in 
Shelby County, Ill, serving 300  sub- 
scribers, recently replaced its entire cen- 
tral office equipment. A 150-line Kellogg 
magneto, double-drop supervision switch- 
board with the latest refinements, together 
with a Cook Electric main distributing 
frame and Kellogg ringing equipment, 

have been installed. 

This new switchboard replaces another 
Kellogg board which had given 28 years 
of good, continuous service. 

It was necessary to expedite the order 
for this equipment because of an accident 
which occurred at Oconee, and the in- 
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stallation of the new switchboard was 
made in 18 days after the order was re- 
ceived. Consequently, the company’s 30 
subscribers were not kept waiting long 
for their improved, more modern service. 
This company, of which John Mickey 
is president, and Earl Kinney manager, 
is well-pleased with the new equipment. 


Stromberg-Carlson Gets PBX 
Switchboard Contract. 
The Tennessee-Eastman Corp. at Kings- 





port, Tenn., a subsidiary of the Eastman 

Kodak Co. of Rochester, N. Y., has chosen 

a Stromberg-Carlson switchboard for its 

new office building now being erected at 

Kingsport, Tenn. 

Receipt of the contract from the Inter- 
Mountain Telephone Co., of Bristol, Tenn, 
for the construction and installation of this 
lerge three-position PBX board was an- 
nounced recently by officials of the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Mig. Co. of Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

New Electrically Air-Conditioned 
Telephone Booth Announced. 
The accompanying illustration shows the 

new patented electrically air-conditioned 

telephone booth of the Churchill Cabinet 

Co., Chicago, which was displayed at the 

Rotary Club Business Recovery Exposition 


[PATENTED 
Mattagatth 
| AIR CONDITIONED 
TELEPHONE 
BOOTH 


CHURCHILL 
New Electrically Air—Con- 


ditioned Telephone Booth of 
Churchill Cabinet Co. 





held at Hotel Sherman in Chicago early 
this year. 

Proper ventilation for telephone booths, 
which generally are warm and stuffy, will 
no doubt be welcomed by the public, gen- 
erally. The Churchill Cabinet Co. has de- 
vised a system of ventilation which ejects 
air from the booth and provides a supply 
of fresh air. 

The new air-conditioned system is 
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adapted for use in practically every kind of 
telephone booth and, while providing posi- 
tive ventilation of which the occupant is 
definitely conscious, is said not to subject 
the user to a draft. In addition, it expels 
heat radiated by the electri¢ light, provided 
for illumination of the booth, as well as 
smoke and other odors. 

The electric light and the ventilator may 
be connected in parallel and controlled by 
a door switch so that when the door is 
opened, the light is extinguished and the 
ventilator is shut off. It is said the venti- 
later may also be utilized in booths which 
do not employ a door control and, if de- 
sired, may be controlled by hand switches 
or operated continuously. 

Another feature provides for a slight 
opening of the door by the occupant of the 
booth, to permit conversation with persons 
on the exterior without turning off the elec- 
tric light or the ventilator. 





Varied Program for Pennsylvania 
Convention This Month. 

The completed program for the annual 
convention of the Pennsylvania State Tele- 
phone & Traffic Association, to be held at 
the Penn-Harris Hotel in Harrisburg on 
Friday and May 18 and 19, 
offers a variety of subjects interesting to 


Saturday, 


telephone men and women. 

Friday morning will be devoted to reg- 
istration and visiting, with a complimentary 
luncheon for the guests at 12:30 given by 
the manufacturers. The luncheon will be 
followed with a short address by D. N. 
Casey, secretary of the Harrisburg Cham- 
ber of Commerce, whose talks are said to 
be humorous, interspersed with philosophy 
and common sense. 

The routine program of the convention 
will begin with the annual report of Presi- 
dent H. E. Bradley, covering the activities 
of the association for the past year. F. B. 
MacKinnon, of Chicago, IIl., president of 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association, will discuss the subject “Codes, 
Communications and Confusion.” 

L. J. Billingsley, general commercial 
manager, central area, The Bell Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania, will speak on the sub- 
ject, “Getting Them Back.” It is said that 
under Mr. Billingsley’s leadership the cen- 
tral area of the company has made a fine 
record in a drive for the revival of busi- 
ness, his territory accounting for over 45 
per cent of the total station increase of the 
entire state since January 1. 

“The Problems of the Smaller Company 
under State and Federal Regulation” will 
be covered by R. W. Kintzer, general man- 
ager of the Commonwealth Telephone Co. 
Mr. Kintzer will discuss, from the point 
of view of the small company, the require- 
ments ef state and federal commissions 
which are conflicting, expensive and seem- 
ingly unnecessary. : 

The annual dinner will be given on Fri- 


day evening at 7 o’clock. Music will be 
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furnished, and there will be informal sing- 
ing by the guests led by “Danny” Morgan. 
Following the dinner, Dr. David Friday of 
Washington, D. C., will present an inter- 
esting address on “The Outlook for Busi- 
ness Revival.” 

Dr. Friday is well known to telephone 
men all over the country, and is noted for 
his studies of business conditions under 
governmental regulation. He is in constant 
touch with all departments of the federal 
government, with commissions, and Con- 
gress. 

The Saturday morning session of the 
convention will be devoted to open forums 
and round-table discussions of subjects in 
which telephone men are intensely inter- 
ested, including depreciation percentage, ac- 
counting, code requirements, discounts, pen- 
alties, handset charges, collections and sell- 
ing campaigns. 





Nebraska Telephone Association 
to Hold Series of Meetings. 
George M. Kloidy of Lincoln, secretary 
of the Nebraska Telephone Association, 
has completed arrangements for a series 
of telephone meetings this month. Most 
of these meetings will be held in the eve- 
ning at places conveniently located so that 
neighboring companies may send represent- 

atives. 

«Mr. Kloidy proposes to have every one, 
interested in good service and desirous of 
understanding some of the problems of the 
industry, invited to the meetings, with the 
local newspaper editor as the guest of 
honor. Representatives of farm organiza- 
tions, switched lines and all employes who 
can find time to attend, are on the invitation 
lists. 


Mr. Kloidy is convinced that one of the 
greatest hazards to which companies are 
exposed is the lack of information on the 
part of the people generally as to the na- 
ture of the telephone industry and how it is 
financed. He has developed what has 
proved by experiment in the past year an 
illustration that makes it possible for every 
person interested to understand. telephone 
financing. 

He starts off with the assumption that a 
town has no telephone exchange, and then 
proceeds to build one on paper or black- 
board. 

This includes the formation and opera- 
tion of the company; why certain rates 
are necessary; why there can be no 
speculative profit in the business; what the 
obligations of the management are to the 
people who put their money into the busi- 
ness so that a community may have service ; 
which their obligations are to the public, 
and how in actual practice telephone com- 
panies in Nebraska are giving telephone 
service at cost or less, in some cases. 

“My observation has been,” adds Mr. 
Kloidy, “that there is a number of persons 
in the industry itself who do not understand 
its problems any better than those on the 
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outside, and well-attended meetings of this 
kind should be of great benefit to them as 
well as to the public. The whole adverse 
situation can be changed to a favorable one 
if all will do their part in helping correct 
false impressions held by the public.” 


Independent Movie Producers 

Claim A. T. & T. Rules Industry. 

Drastic changes in the control structure 
of the motion picture industry were pre- 
dicted on May 5 by Robert Robins, head 
of the American Society for the Protec- 
tion of the Motion Picture Theater, dur- 
ing a meeting of the executive committee 
in Chicago. 

The committee, representing nearly 1,000 
independent producers, exhibitors and man- 
ufacturers of motion picture equipment, laid 
plans for combating an alleged monopoly of 
the industry by the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

In a communication addressed to Clar- 
ence Darrow of Chicago, chairman of the 
National Recovery review board which is 
making an investigation of codes of fair 
competition formulated under the NRA, the 
society challenges the fairness of the mo- 
tion picture code authority. The assertion 
is made that the membership of the code 
authority is dominated by the A. T. & T 
Co. or its subsidiaries, which own many of 
the patents used in modern film production. 

“With the coming of sound pictures the 
industry was revolutionized so that ex- 
hibitors either had to exploit talking films 
or go out of business,” said the letter to 
Mr. Darrow. 

“The A. T. & T. Co. got centrol 
of all the patents necessary to produce 
sound pictures and forced the major pro- 
ducers and exhibitors into signing certain 
agreements that put the telephone monopoly 
into absolute control of the entire motion 
picture business.” 





The same charges were urged recently 
at secret hearings before the Darrow board. 
Mr. Robins presented the committee with a 
stenographic report of his testimony be- 
fore the Darrow committee. 

His statement declared that control by 
the telephone company of sound motion 
pictures began with the control of patents 
by the Electrical Research Products, Inc.. 
an A. T. & T. subsidiary. Stock sales to 
the telephone group, he charged, were 
required in exchange for patent rights. 


Prices in the Metal Makets. 

New York, N. Y., May 7: Copper— 
Quiet; electrolytic spot and future; Blue 
Eagle, 8.50c. Tin—Steady; spot and near- 
by, 54.25c; future, 54.30c. Iron—Firm: 
No. 2 f. o. b., eastern Pennsylvania, 19.50c ; 
Buffalo, 18.50c; Alabama, 14.50c. Lead— 
Steady; spot New York, 4.25c; East St. 
Louis, 4.10c. Zinc—Barley steady; East 
St. Louis spot and future, 4.35c. Anti- 
mony—Spot, 9%.12c. Quicksilver—$76.00@ 
78.00. 
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Automatic Telephones and Labor 


The Employment of Labor in the Telephone and Manufacturing 
Fields—Wages Spent in Constructing Automatic (Dial) Equip- 
ments Compared with Wages for Operating Manual Switchboards 


By F. R. McBerrty, 
President, The North Electric Mfg. Co. 


Editor's Note: The author of this article 
wishes to present certain views regarding 
the charges made by organized labor wit- 
nesses, in testimony given at the recent 
hearing on telephone codes before the NRA, 
that dial telephones result in decreasing 
employment. 

* * * 

Much more than the majority of tele- 
phone lines in city exchanges in the United 
States are already converted to automatic 
operation. Hence, the future effect of the 
introduction of dial telephones and the com- 
parison of the amount and extent of dis- 
tribution of wages in producing automatic 
exchanges with the amount and distribu- 
tion of wages in switching telephone con- 
nections by hand in manual switchboards is 
significant for the present, principally in re- 
spect to telephone exchanges in small towns 
and rural areas. 

For either large or small exchange equip- 
ments, the utilization of a given amount of 
labor and the payment of wages therefor 
is more intensive and the distribution is 
wider in the production of automatic 
switching equipment than in the week-to- 
week distribution of wages to operators. 

A manufacturer’s investment in plant and 
tools encourages him to employ in his own 
plant the maximum amount of labor on pro- 
duction in a given time. He purchases raw 
and partly-finished materials from other 
manufacturing plants, likewise employing 


labor rapidly and _ widely - distributed 
throughout the country and _ throughout 
industry. 


In other words, manufacturing an auto- 
tomatic exchange puts far more wages into 
circulation in a given time and far more 
generally than the leisurely process of sit- 
ting before a small manual switchboard 
and accepting and switching telephone calls 
as they occur in some small town. 

The example is offered of cne of manu- 
facturers of automatic exchanges. This 
company was engaged in making manual 
switchboards from 1884 to 1908, and since 
198 in producing automatic exchanges. 
The experience of its officers and engineers 
in the making and operation of manual and 
automatic exchange equipments covers 45 
years and most of the countries of the 
world. Its information on these points is 
accurate and detailed. 

A convenient unit for making the com- 
parison is an exchange for 200 stations on 
100 operating lines. Under the proposed 
NRA code, the cost of operating such an 
exchange by hand-switching might’ amount 


to about $120 per month. These wages 


would be paid out locally in 
town, to a young who distributes 
her wages locally for consumers’ gcods. 
The cost for a dial-automatic exchange 
capable of performing the same switching 
work would be $5,500. The amount of 
wages and other items expended per dollar 
of that cost appear in the following table: 


some smal] 


woman 





ee ee $0.136 
RE re ee ree 713 
a Ree ieee .029 
—— $0.878* 
NON Soo i OEE dads wed 03 
ic Gk cstrkend waeonst04e cea .006 
ON ES er ee 002 
Interest on borrowed capital....... .004 
ge ES An oe 08 
$1.00 
Total. Mat’l. Labor. Profit. 
*Suppliers’ cost 
to manufac- 
ne $0.27 $0.136 $0.105 $0.029 
Manu facturer’s 
labor .607 608 





$0.878 $0.136 $0.713 $0.029 








That is to say, 71.3 per cent of the sales 
price of an automatic exchange is distrib- 
uted by the manufacturer and by his sup- 


pliers in wages to labor. The average 
period for the construction of such an 
equipment is three months. Thus _ the 


manufacturing company distributes in 
wages from the price of the equipment in 
three months $4,000. In a like period, three 
months, a girl operating a hand switchboard 
for the same number of stations would 
have drawn wages of $360. The manufac- 
turer of the automatic equipment thus dis- 
tributes wages more than 11 times as rap- 
idly as the owner of a manual .switchboard 
would in giving switching service equal in 
quantity in his small town. The distributed 
wages in either case would go into con- 
sumer’s goods. 

The reply might be apprehended that the 
result of producing automatic switching 
equipments and thus dispensing wages tem- 
porarily at a rapid rate, while it would re- 
sult in a plethora of wage payments in a 
short time, would cause a void of wages 
after a period. The suggestion is refuted 
by the facts. 

The history of the telephone industry 
covers the period for 1876 to 1934, and is 
replete throughout with information and 
statistical data, well-recorded and widely- 
known. The use of the telephone has not 
yet approached saturation, particularly in 
rural towns and regions. The telephone 
saturation in ratio to population ranges in 
large cities from 20 telephones per 100 of 
population to 35 per 100 population: on 
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Illustrations show 
actual size strand 
wire, bolt and 
rod that can be 
cut with largest 
size Porter tools 


CUTTING TOOLS 


Cutters for stranded guy wire, wire rope, and 


cables, insulated wires, live wires, etc., as well 
| as for bolts, rods and bars; also special pat- 


ented cutters for spring wires, tempered wires 
and piano wires. 


Below—Porter Forester (Patented Slide Slot) : 
—The most powerful two-hand, wood-cutting 


| tool ever developed. Used for clearing lines 


after storms, through trees, etc. No. 3 Forester 
cuts 2” diameter greenwood—clean and quick. 
Write for circular. 

H. K. PORTER, INC. 
EVERETT, MASS. 
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farms from 3.8 telephones per 100 farms 
(Louisiana) to 84.2 (Iowa). The average 
farm family is about five. 

Generally, each extension and improve- 
ment in telephonic facilities results in in- 
creased traffic, requiring an increased num- 
ber of operators. Each of the marked me- 
chanical improvements in operating tele- 
phone switchboards which has been intro- 
duced into the telephone industry—since the 
construction of the first telephone exchange 
up to the present—has reduced the work 
of operators and increased the load of con- 
nections they could carry. 

In the earliest switchboards, boys carry- 
ing about their necks hanks of cords end- 
ing in plugs, slowly put up and removed 
telephone connections, each boy making a 
few connections per hour. 

In 1880 and the few succeeding years, the 
multiple switchboard with fixed cords and 
magneto signals enormously cut down the 
work time of an operator, increased the 
speed of operation, and greatly shortened 
the time of making and breaking connec- 
tions, tending strongly to reduce the num- 
ber of operators. The improvement in 
service resulted in a great increase in the 
amount of service and greatly increased the 
number of operators. 

In 1895 the introduction of the common 
battery exchange with automatic signals 
doubled the number of connections au up- 
erator could make in a day, thus tending 
to reduce the operators at least to half, 
but it improved the service, increased the 
quantity of calls, and was concurrent with 
a large increase in the operating force. 

As city exchanges increased in size, the 
adoption of the multiple “B” board, order- 
wire trunking, forward trunking, auto- 
matic ringing, “feature” boards, made fur- 
ther large reductions in the operating time 
per call; increased the load easily carried 
by an operator and hence tended to largely 
reduce the number of operators employed. 
While in each case the effect of improve- 
ment in service was to increase the quantity 
of service, and the number of operators em- 
ployed continued its large rate of increase. 

Statistics show that concurrently with 
the introduction of automatic telephones- 
which began in 1900 among the Indepen- 
dent companies and in 1915 among the Bell 
companies—there has been an uninterrupted, 
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large annual increase in the number of 
operaters employed up to the year of the 
beginning of the depression. 

In the year 1931 there was a moderate 
falling off in the number of operators em- 
ployed in the United States due without 
doubt to the large decrease in the number 
of telephones and in the number of calls 
for connection. The decrease certainly was 
not traceable to the installation of dial tele- 
phones, since the rate of conversion to dial 
operation had been decreasing rapidly from 
a point early in 1930. 

WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 
(Concluded from page 27.) 
portions of the company’s complaint pend- 
ing, secured before the 20 days were up an 
extension from Judge Zimmerman of the 
time to answer until 20 days after he rules 

on the motion. 


Details of New York Bell Sales 
and Purchases of Properties. 
Details of sales and purchases of prop- 

erties totaling $6,000,000 by the New York 

Telephone Co., other than those for con- 

struction, were reviewed recently at a 

hearing before the New York Public Serv- 

ice Commission in New York City. 

They were presented by a _ representa- 
tive of the company as a basis for its ap- 
plication for permission to issue an equiva- 
lent amount of stock. The original re- 
quest for permission to issue $96,000,000 
of stock was made in February, 1930, and 
the commission granted the right to issue 
all but $6,000,000 of this amount. 

During the examination of R. B. Brad- 
shaw, general chief accountant of the com- 
pany, it was stated by Edward L. Black- 
man of counsel for the company, that the 
total assets had increased $244,000,000 in 
five years. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


FLorIpDA. 

April 19: Hearing resumed in state-wide 
rate investigation of the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

MICHIGAN. 

April 19: Petition filed by the Michigan 
Bell Telephone Co. asking a hearing on the 
mecessity for a further audit and appraisal 
of its books and properties. The petition 
was filed after the commission sought an 
additional payment of about $5,000 for costs 
incurred in the rate investigation. 

The petition claimed that the company 
has spent approximately $2,000,000 on three 
appraisals since 1920. The final appraisal 
made in 1931, 1932 and 1933, the petition 
claimed, cost $1,154,000, has not even been 
made a matter of record. 

May 2: Continued hearing in rate case 
of the Michigan Bell Telephone Co. in its 
fight to maintain its rates for rural and me- 
tered service, and the 25-cent additional 
morathly charge for handset telephones. 

May 3: Hearing in Marlette on an order 
of the commission directing the Moore Tel- 
ephone System of Caro, to show cause why 
its rates to rural subscribers should not 
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be reduced. The commission contends the 
rates jumped 50 per cent in two years. 

May 10: Hearing in Lansing on rates of 
the Moore Telephone System, of Caro, 
charged the state on calls to the Michigan 
farm colony at Wahpamega. The commis- 
sion contends rates on such calls were raised 
96 per cent since last October. 

MIssourl. 

May 3: In regard to complaint of the 
city of Butler vs. the United Telephone Co. 
commission ordered its engineering depart- 
ment to make an appraisal and its account- 
ing department to make an audit of the 
books of the United Telephone Co. 

May 3: In regard to complaint filed by 
the city of Salem vs. the United Telephone 
Co.., commission ordered complaint, rela- 
tive to rates now charged at Salem, be dis- 
missed, 

May 3: Application filed by the United 
Telephone Co. to establish common battery 
telephone service and make effective new 
rate schedule at its exchange at Oak Grove. 
Commission ordered complaint, relative to 
rates, dismissed. 

May 10: Hearing in Jefferson City on 
complaint filed April 25 by the Buerge Tele- 
phone Exchange of Jasper County, of the 
construction and operation of a telephone 
line by Don Johnston and on application 
for an order directed to the Western Tele- 
phone Corp. of Missouri to refuse switch- 
board service to such line. Operation of 
proposed exchange area map filed by Buerge 
Telephone Exchange is suspended for 120 
days or until otherwise ordered by the com- 
mission. 

NEBRASKA. 

May 2: In the matter of resolution 
with respect to construction of new tele- 
phone lines or the extension of existing 
lines by one company into the territory of 
another company; ordered that no such 
work be done after June 1, 1934, without 
first securing a certificate of convenience 
and necessity. Order prescribes procedure. 

May 2: In the matter of resolution re- 
lating to the consolidation or acquisition of 
telephone properties and the control of one 
company by another by purchase of stock 
or securities or by lease or otherwise; or- 
dered that no such purchases or consolida- 
tions may be made without first having se- 
cured a certificate of convenience and ne- 
cessity from the commission. Order pre- 
scribes notice and procedure. 

May 2: In the matter of the application 
of the Comstock Independent Telephone Co. 
for authority to reduce rural residence rates 
from $1.75 a month gross and $1.50 a month 
net to $1.35 and $1.00 respectively ; granted 
as asked. 

May 2: In the matter of the application 
of the Platte Valley Telephone Corp. for 
authority to close its exchange at Lewellen 
and to supply patrons at Lewellen from ex- 
change at Oshkosh; it appearing that the 
demand for exchange service at Lewellen 
is represented by only 12 town and three 
rural stations and that all of the parties in- 
terested have filed their consent to the 
request of the company, ordered that the 
company be authorized to change the service 
as indicated on condition that Lewellen sub- 
scribers shall be charged the rural resi- 
dence rate in effect at the Oshkosh ex- 
change. 

: NortH CAROLINA. 

May 15: Officials of telephone and tele- 
graph companies operating in North Caro- 
lina to show cause why existing rates for 
telephone and telegraph press service should 
not be reduced on grounds of being unrea- 
sonable. Staniey Winborne, state utilities 
commissioner, issued orders to this effect 
ew April 30. His investigation will appl 
also to leased wires for radio. 
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ADDING MACHINES 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Secend Bivd., Detroit, Mich. — Adding, 
Bookkeeping, Calculating, Billing and Ac- 
counting Machines, Electric Carriage Type- 
writers, Standard Typewriters, Operator 
Correct-Posture Chairs. Burroughs ma- 
chines are in use today in hundreds of 
progressive telephone companies throughout 
the country. 


BATTERIES—DRY CELLS 


Bond Electric Corporation, 257 Cornelison 
Ave., Jersey City, N. J.—Bond Telephone 
Dry Cells, Bond Flashlights and Batteries, 
Industrial Flashlights and Batteries, Bond 
Dry Batteries, Storage Batteries, Voltpruf 
Special Flashlights for linemen, Victor 
Telephone Cells and Bond Formula 1216 
Inhibitor, ideal for keeping the cooling sys— 
tem of trucks and service cars free from 
rust, scale and corrosion. 

French seg Company, Madison, Wis. 
—Ray-O-Vac telephone batteries — longer 
life and better service proven by tests in 
accordance with U. S. Government stand- 
ards and records of users. Ray-O-Vac 
flashlights and industrial flashlight bat- 
teries are other items showing Ray-O-Vac’s 
outstanding quality. 

National Carbon Company, 30 E. 42nd St., 
New York.—‘‘Columbia” Telephone Dry 
Batteries; “Eveready” Flashlights, Flash- 
light Batteries and Long Life Dry Cells, 
“National Pyramid” brushes, carbon, graph- 
ite and metal graphite for motors, gener- 
ators and rotary converters, ‘“‘Eveready”’ 
Prestone anti-freeze; ‘“‘Eveready’’ Rustone 
rust preventive; and “Eveready” Air Cell 
telephone operators’ transmitter batteries. 


BATTERIES—STORAGE 


The Electric Storage Battery Company, 
Allegheny Ave. and 19th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Exide Storage Batteries. Branches: 
Boston, New York, Rochester, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Washington, Atlanta, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Denver, San 
Francisco and Seattle. 


BATTERY CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 


General Electric Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn.—Tungar battery chargers. G-E pole 
line hardware. Cable filling compound. 


CABLE—LEAD ENCASED 


British insulated Cables, Ltd., Surrey 
House, Embankment, W. C. 2, Factory: 
Prescot, Lancashire, England.—Telephone 
cable of all sizes and capacities. 

Eugene F. Phillips Electrical Works, Ltd., 
Montreal, Can.—For any type of wire or 
cable used in telephone, telegraph or power 
work get in touch with “Phillips.” Manu- 
facturers of bare and insulated copper 
wires, rubber insulated wires, enameled 

re, magnet wire, telephone cables, power 
cables, switchboard cables, flexible cords, 
copper rods, etc. 


CABLE RINGS 


National Telephone Supply Company, 5100 
Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio.—National 
Cable Rings, National Splicing Sleeves, 
Non-Breakable Messenger Cable Hangers. 
Marlin and Swisher Cable Hangers and 


Buyer’s Weekly Guide 


A list of firms and companies 
offering equipment, supplies or services 
for operating telephone companies 


Custom Galvanizers. National cable rings 
are practical because they are two-way,— 
they allow the cable to be pulled in either 
direction. National sleeves make secure 
the weakest points in the line. If it’s a 
splice—make it a National. 


CABLE TERMINALS 


Cook Electric Company, 2700 Southport 
Ave., Chicago, Ii!l.—Protective Pole Cable 
Terminals, Unprotected Pole Cable Termi- 
nals, central office protection, lightning ar- 
resters, sleeves, fuses. 


Reliable Electric Company, 3145 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, ill.—A complete line of tele- 
phone and switchboard protectors and spe- 
cialties. All sizes of cable grips. 


CALCULAGRAPHS 


Cleveland Time Clock and Service Com- 
pany, Cleveland, O.—Established 1924. Re- 
builtCalculagraphs; also Calculagraph re- 
pairs and rebuilding. 


CONDUIT 


Brazil Hollow Brick & Tile Company, 
Brazil, ind.—Makers of Brazil Vitrified Tile. 
Conduit. 


CORDS, CABLE AND WIRE 


Lenz Electric Manufacturing Co., 1751 N. 
Western Ave., Chicago—Established 1904— 
telephone and switchboard cords for all 
makes of equipment, braided and lead- 
covered telephone cable, flame—proof jumper 
Lat nay interior telephone wire, switchboard 
wire. 


CORDS AND WIRE 


Runzel Cord & Wire Co., 4727-31 Montrose 
Ave., Chicago—Telephone and Switchboard 
Cords, Flame-proof Jumper Wire, Switch- 
board Wire, Interior Telephone Wire. W. 
L. Runzel, President, has developed over 40 
years to the making of fine telephone cords. 


POLES 


Boom Lake Cedar Co., Rhinelander, 
Wis.—Northern White and Western Red 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt treated. 


B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar poles. 
Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 


Alfred E. Cowling, Scotstown, Quebec.— 
Eastern cedar poles, plain or butt treated. 


Michigan Pole & Tie Company, Newberr 
and Grand Rapids, Mich. — “Poles wit 
Character.” Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar. Strategically located yards, 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Reed City (Lower 
Michigan), insure quick deliveries. 


H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, B. 
C., Canada — Western Red Cedar Poles. 
Plain or Butt treated. 


Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Doswell 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished Cedar Poles, 
Plain or Butt Treated. 
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SUPPLIES, SWITCHBOARDS 
AND INSTRUMENTS ’ 


American Electric Company, 1033 W. 
Van Buren St., Chicago, il.—Telephone ap- 
paratus of all kinds; a complete line of 
construction supplies; “Monotype” Switch- 
boards and ““Monophone” Telephone Instru- 
ments. 


Automatic Electric Company, 1033 W. 
Van Buren St., Chicago, I1l.—Public Auto— 
matic Dial Systems, Private Automatic 
Dial Systems, Telephones, relays, signal- 
ling and control equipment. 


Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Mil- 
ton Road, Edge Lane, Liverpool, England. 
—Automatic Telephone Equipment. 


Automatic Electric Sales Company, Ltd., 
1027 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, I!l.—Pub- 
lic Automatic Dial Systems, ivate Auto- 
matic Dial Systems, Manual Telephone 
Equipment, telephones, storage batteries. 
wire, cable, poles, etc. 


ee Switchboard & Supply Company, 
Adams Aberdeen Sts., Chicago, !!!.—En- 
gineers and designers, manufacturers and 
suppliers of complete equipment for tele- 
phone exchanges and communication sys- 
tems. Manufacturers of ‘“Master-built’’ 
Common Battery. Magneto and x 
Switchboards, ‘“Masterphone” Telephone 
Instruments, and a complete line of tele- 
phone supplies, including bronze drop and 
interior wire. 


North Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Galion, Ohio—Machine switching telephone 
systems. Automanual and Automatic. “All- 
Relay” Switching Apparatus (Dialless and 


Dial Control). Unattended Satellite Sys- 
tems. 
Siemens Brothers & Company, Ltd., 


Woolwich, England—Automatic and Man- 
ual Telephone Equipment. 


Stromberg-Carison Telephone Manufac- 
turing Company, 100 Carison Road, Roches- 
ter, RK. Y.— Telephone apparatus of all 
kinds, switchboard cords, cable and general 
telephone supplies. 


TRANSMITTER REPAIRS 


The Telephone Repair Shop, 1760 Lunt 
Ave., Chicago, !!l.—Transmitters completely 
rebuilt and arranged for either magneto or 
Cc. B. service. Transmitter fronts and 
backs refinished in black. _Transmitter 
buttons cleaned and refilled. Receivers re- 
paired; ringer coils and generator armatures 
rewound. 


TREE TRIMMING EQUIPMENT 


Safety Tool Company, 5104 Chicago St., 
oushar Neb.—Royal Satet Line of tree 
trimmin and line clearing equipment, 
saws, clippers, sheaths, pliers, etc. 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word, payable in advance. 


Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


Kellogg No. 51A or Western Elec. No. 
20 Common battery Ind. Coils @..... $ .35 


Monarch 4-screw connection Local Bat- 
tery Ind. Coil, 35c; Kellogg or W. E. .40 
Kellogg No. 41 Receivers with New 


Ge Oe Lh disvidbow een bab UUsbecdedeedsae 1.25 
Western Elec. No. 1533 C. B. Steel hotel 
@sets with enclosed gongs @......... 7.50 


Kellogg No. 631 C. B. Stee. hotel sets 

with Straight line or 16-33-50 or 66- 

cycle harmonic ringers @........... 5.50 
Kellogg, W. E. No. 2C, Dean, Monarch, 

Stromberg No. 11 combine line drops 

and jacks, per strip of 5 @......... 7.50 
Western Elec. No. 20 desk set with No. 

315 3-bar 1000-1600 or 2500 ohm in- 

side connection signal set @......... 10.00 
Kellogg No 84 desk set with latest 

type inside connection 5-bar 1600 ohm 


Cs ME D> waa cradketes-ceeubks vee 11.50 
Stromberg-Carlson No. 896 5-bar 1600 
ohm Bdg. compacts @.............. 9.25 


Dean Elec. No. 240 5-bar 1600 ohm Bdg. 
compacts @ 7.50 


Ceok No. 10 Arresters, 20 per bank, with 
heat coils and carbens @ 


Write for Complete Bulletin. 
REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
Not Inc. 


1940 W. 21st Str., Pilsen Station 
Chicago, Ml. 








A VALUABLE BOOK 
FOR TELEPHONE MEN 





$3.60 buys this book which has been 
so arranged by its publishers that the 
busy telephone man can absorb an excel- 
lent and up-to-date collection of helpful 
speormnation in a minimum amount of 
me. 


“TELEPHONY Including Automatic 
—, is written by Arthur Bessey 
Smith, E. E., and is fully illustrated. 
Everyone in the telephone busi 
should have an intimate knowledge of 
the theory and operation of automatic 
switching. The construction of every 
switch, reiay and contactor in the 
whole range of automatic devices is 
clearly and simply presented. 

Pocket size, bound in Leatherette, 
Gold Stamping, 500 pages, 268 illustra- 
tions and firing Diagrams. Price $2.50. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 
608 So. Dearbrn Street, Chicageo 
Telephone—Wabash 8604 

















MODERNIZING SERVICE 


We will modernize your old tele- 
phones, either wall or desk sets, into 
our latest-type telephone; new cabi- 
nets; new inside cable wiring; all 
metal parts refinished in black baked 
enamel. 


You save half of new price by taking 
advantage of this offer. 

W. N. ALBERTSON & COMPANY, INC. 
3530-34 West Pierce St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















POSITIONS WANTED 





POSITION WANTED—By young, 
energetic, competent telephone man. 
Familiar with installation and mainte- 
nance of magneto and automatic equip- 
ment. Ten years’ experience. Write 
8350, care of TELEPHONY. 





POSITION WANTED—A :; manager, 
troubleman and operator. Am 29 years 
old—have had seven years’ experience 
on both C. B. and Magneto Exchanges. 
Will go anywhere—wife an experienced 
operator. Best of references. Address 
F. C. Burr, 714 11th St., Sheldon, Iowa. 








SWITCHBOARD 


W. E. No. 1 C. B. TYPE 


(Recently removed from service) 


3 Positions. 
1200 line capacity. 
400 local lines equipped. 
24 volt operation. 
“E” type line relays. 
Full selective ringing. 


Write for details and price. 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
AND SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 





FOR SALE 


Selling practically new, late-type, push-in, 
folding-door telephone booths as low as 
$16.00 F.O.B. Chicago, in lots of 6. Single 
booth prices on request. 


W. M. MILLER & SONS 
2553 W. Madison St. Chicage, Ill. 

















FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—AII or part of 8 posi- 
tion Stromberg-Carlson Junior Multiple 
switchboard. Harmonic ringing—board 
in A-1 condition. For particulars write 
Sam R. Heffley, 550 Elm Ave., Long 
Beach, California. 








PAY STATIONS 


A limited number of Standard 3-slot Re- 


built Pay Stations; for wall phone $6.50; 
desk stand, $7.50; Gray No. 24 with trans- 
mitter, Receiver and Switch-hook, $9.00. 


TELEPHONE REPAIR SHOP 


Rogers Park Station, Chicago, Ill. 


























WANTED 


WANTED—Competent, reliable tele- 
phone man desires to lease, with option 
to purchase, telephone exchange. Ex- 
ceptional references. Address Ben 
Kerskamp, 3216 W. Wells St., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 











WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED—Small exchange about 200 
to 300 stations; give full details. Ad- 
dress 8347, care of TELEPHONY. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


TELEPHONE Auditor and Engineer, 
Experienced Commercial Manager spe- 
cializing in Plant Accounting in con- 
nection with Depreciation Order No. 
14,700. Address Thos, F. Sargent, 803 
Ave. C., Sterling, II. 








WANTED—Position as manager and 
repairman. 10 years’ experience, mag- 
neto switchboard and line maintenance. 
References. E. H. West, Waynesville, 
Illinois. 





POSITION WANTED—Wire chief, 
testboardman, switchboard _ installer, 
maintenance. Experience, 13 years 
large operating company—9 years fac- 
tory switchboard engineer. Capable 
supervising, rehabilitation, central of- 
fice equipment. Excellent references. 
Address 8293, care of TELEPHONY. 
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TELEPHONE THEORY 
and PRACTICE 


Complete ee Up-to-Date 
By KEMPSTER B. MILLER 


Published in 3 volumes. Each volume sold 


separately. Here is a complete and accurate 


set of books for the telephone man written by 
an authority on telephone practice and theory ; 
a man connected with practical Telephony for 


35 years. 


TELEPHONE THEORY AND PRACTICE 
Vol. 1—Theory and Elements 


Gives a simple foundation of elementary theory on 
which to base the extended discussion of practical 
phases of the industry in the other volumes. Covers 
such subjects as the science of sound, multi-fre- 
quency alternating currents, thermionic emmission, 
etc., and includes a practical treatment of the ele- 
mental parts of telephone apparatus, such as coils, 
contacts, condensers, etc. 492 pages, 6 x 9, 272 illus- 
trations, $5.00. 


Vol. 2—Manual Switching and 
Substation Equipment 


Describes the construction and operation of sub- 
scribers’ station and central station equipment used 
in manually-operated exchanges. The treatment is 
simple, practical and well-illustrated, covering the va- 
rious types of instruments and switchboards in their 
entirety and also their component parts. Gives at- 
tention to special phases of central-office practice, 
such as theory and practical details of current supply 
to all lines from a common source, etc. 439 pages, 
6 x 9, 327 illustrations, $5.00. 


Vol. 3—Automatic Switching and 
Auxiliary Equipment 


Gives a simple and thorough treatment of auto- 
matic switching beginning with a discussion of sub- 
station dials and exchange numbering plans and ex- 
tending to a detailed description of equipment and 
circuits for step-by-step, panel, rotary and all-relay 
systems. It also covers some auxiliary equipment 
common to both manually and automatically oper- 
ated exchanges. 494 pages, 6 x 9, 237 illustrations, 
$5.00. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
Telephone Wabash %64 68 S. Dearborn St... Chicage 





























A LITTLE LEARNING 
IS A DANGEROUS THING 
WE MULTIPLY 


GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 
TO CONTROL IT 


BUT LEARNING A LITTLE MORE 
CAN BE SALUTARY 


THUS: MAKING A 
NORTH ALL-RELAY AUTOMATIC SYSTEM 
FOR A HUNDRED LINES IN THREE MONTHS 
puts OUT TEN TIMES As MUCH WAGES 
AS OPERATING A MANUAL EXCHANGE 
OF EQUAL CAPACITY FOR AN EQUAL TIME 


WHICH IS WHAT IS NEEDED 
FOR INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY 


WHAT WOULD BECOME OF THE OPERATORS? 
LOOK: 


YEAR DIALS OPERATORS 
1915 0% 

1920 157,095 128,000 
1930 4,976,941 155,000 


BELL SYSTEM 
REPORT TO 
STOCKHOLDERS 


NORTH ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


GALION, OHIO 
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Published 
Every Week 


We make more: 
DIFFERENT, 
BETTER, 


Reasonably ( Directories 
Priced, 


than any other printer 


Telephone 


R.R. Donnelley & Sons 


Company 
350 E. 22nd St., Chieago 


Immediate Shipment from 


Stock 
REPUBLIC PINE POLES 


Scientifically treated with 
Reilly’s Improved 
Creosote Oil 
REPUBLIC CREOSOTING CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
PLANTS—Mobile, Ala.; St. Louis 


Park, Minn.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Norfolk, Va.; Joppa, Ill. 


ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH AND 
BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 
Specializing in Telephone Ac- 
counting and Rate Cases 
Since 1918 


901-7 Continental Bank 
Building 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


SARANAC 
4 BUCKSKIN 
E\ GAUNTLETS 


S) The Lineman’s 
nt"Coumele Col” Friend 


PARKER BROS. & CO. 
Littleton, N. H. 


SAS) AOI ( 


THE Aa 


Expect More 
- - sand Get it 


trom our enduring 


Northern White Cedar Poles 





our Poles With Character 


MICHIGAN POLE & TIE CO. 


NORTHERN AND WESTERN POLES 
Newberry, Mich. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


REED CITY, MICHIGAN 
YARDS { MINNESOTA TRANSFER, MINN. 


SEE WHAT GOES 
OVER THE LINE 


The electron oscillograph draws no cur- 
rent, and will show induced voltages 
from other circuits, as well as check 
distortion in your own equipment. For 
the first time cathode-ray equipment is 
available in a compact, inexpensive 
form. Power supply and tube complete. 


Type 635-A Electron Oscillograph— 
Price $80.00 


GENERAL RADIO COMPANY 


CAMBRIDGE MASSACHUSETTS 
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bscription 


$3800 Per Year 


Neppor fegraph 
WIRE AND STRAND 
Produced in the 
Standard Reliable Brands 
“Extra BB,” “BB” and “Steel” 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
Sub ef United States Stee! Corporation 
208 S. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Frank F.. Fowle 


& Co: 


Electrical’? ‘and 
Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


221 North La Salle St., 
CHICAGO 


J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate 
Surveys, Financial Investiga- 
tions, Organization, and Oper- 


ation of Telephone Companies. 


3324 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 


SAVE MONEY 
"| on Pole Replacement 
1 Buy 


Va. White 
‘| Cedar Poles 
‘| They Are 
‘| and More 

This Cedar Pole, 


"in Norf olk, 
without any butt 
treatment. 








WA orld W ide Service 


Regardless of the part of the world in which 
you live, you will find a representative of this com- 
pany near at hand. The direct contact offered by 
such representation places the full facilities of this 
experienced organization at your disposal at any 
time—including services covering the research, 
engineering, installation and manufacturing of tele- 
phonic and communication equipment. 


























The products distributed by this organization 
are selected with painstaking care and may be re- 
lied upon to be the finest of their kind. To insure 
this we maintain our own skilled staff of engineer- 
ing inspectors whose constant task it is to accept 
only thoroughly proven, reliable merchandise. 
Furthermore, due to our ability to buy in large 
quantities, our prices are very low. We invite in- 
quiries from interested parties. Our nearest repre- 
sentative will be glad to quote—or, if you prefer, 
write direct. 

















SUPPLIERS OF THE FOLLOWING PRODUCTS: 


Strowger Automatic Telephone Systems -and 
P-A-X's—Monotype Manual Switchboards and 
P.B.X.'s—Automatic and Manual Telephones— 
Alton Storage Batteries—Phillips Wire and 
Cables—Construction Materials—Dry Batteries 
—Electrical Measuring Instruments—etc., etc. 































AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO., LTD. 


1027 W. Van Buren Street - CHICAGO, JU. S. A. 


ASSOCIATED DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
Automatic Electric Sales Company, S. A., 22 Rue de Verger, Antwerp, Belgium 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES 














Automatic Electric Company, Chicago International Automatic Telephone Co., Ltd., London 
Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Liverpool Eugene F. Phillips Electrical Works Limited, Montreal 
American Electric Company, Chicago . Automatique Electrique de Belgique S. A. Anvers, Antwerp 
BRANCH OFFICES OR AGENCIES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 
Johannesburg Antwerp Vancouver London Tokyo Winnipeg 
Buenos Aires Sao Paulo Shanghai Calcutta Mexico City Caracas 
Sydney Toronto Santo Domingo Milan Montevideo Bogota 
and others. 
TELEPHONY, May 19, 1934. Volume 106, No. 20. Published every week on Saturday by TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPO- 
RATION, 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Telephone Wabash 8604. Subscription, $3.00 per year. Entered as second class 
matter September 4, 1908, at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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The (MPORTANI (is, 


Ten Per Cent Hi 


HILE the telephone instrument on < 
+: 


your subscribers’ premises is less than 
10% of your entire plant investment, it is, 
nevertheless, the important 10% because 
it is the only part of your equipment the 
average subscriber ever sees and from it 
he forms his opinion of your company. 


The new Stromberg-Carlson 1191 Hand- 
set is a splendid means of showing your 
subscribers that your company is pro- 
gressive and thoroughly up-to-date. 









It is a one-piece handset with ringer, in- 
duction coil and condenser mounted in 
the base. It does away completely with the 
unsightly desk set box. 


While the instrument costs you less money 
for equipment, installation and mainte- 
nance than the old two-piece set, it also 
brings you the added revenue of handset 
service. 


It is attractive in appearance and comfort- 
able to use. It establishes new standards 
of transmission and reception qualities. 


Order a sample . . . test it as you wish . . 
you will then realize what a wonderful 
builder of new business and good will the 
Stromberg-Carlson 1191 Handset is. 


Stromberg-Carison Telephone Mfg. Co. 
Factory and General Offices : 
100 CARLSON ROAD, ROCHESTER, N. Y.,U.S.A. | Stromberg-Carlson 1191 Handset . . . ringer, 
Branch Offices : induction coil and condenser mounted in base 
CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, of instrument, making it completely self-con- 
sneaneni a ai en ancaiores tained and doing away with desk set box. 


Stromberg-Carlson 


MAKERS OF VOICE TRANSMISSION AND VOICE RECEPTION APPARATUS FOR MORE THAN THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 








When communicating with Stromberg-Carlson Tele,lone Mfz. Co base mention TELEPHONY 
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TUNGAR 


BATTERY CHARGERS 
AND COPPER OXIDE 
RECTIFIERS 


12 Amperes — Full-wave — External r i e de nd bl 
Filter (Units may be multipled for P Ov d pe able 


any desired charging rate.) and economical 
° telephone service 


Several new sizes of Tungar and Copper 
Oxide Battery Chargers have been added 
to General Electric’s line of Battery Charg- 
ing Equipment for Telephone Service. These 
Chargers assure the highest degree of op- 
erating dependability and economy. The 
new Tungars include’a 2-ampere Charger 
with filtered output and equipped with a 
full-wave mercury-type Tungar Bulb. It has 
been designed for use on a small PBX. 

For the larger PBX’s and Central Offices 
a new 6-ampere Tungar Charger has been 
6 Amperes—Full-wave—Filtered — added also. It is equipped with a 6-ampere 
Uses new-type full-wave mercury type full-wave mercury-type Tungar Bulb. The 
Tungar Bulb. Also supplied in 2- output is filtered. 

ampere size. Copper Oxide Rectifiers for trickle charg- 
ing include several new sizes. They offer a 
range of trickle rates from 10 milliamperes 
up to 1000 milliamperes. 

G-E Chargers and Rectifiers are designed 
to give years of dependable service with 
minimum attention. For further informa- 
tion and specifications, write Section A-315, 
Merchandise Department, General Electric 
Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 








memeen 


= USE GENUINE TUNGAR BULBS 


‘WE DO OUR PART 


FOR BEST RESULTS ALWAYS . 





Copper Oxide Trickle Charger 25 to 
"= 500 Ma. Other sizes 10 to 1000 Ma. 


SPECIAL RECTIFIERS 


MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT. GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY. BRIDGEPORT. CONNECTICUT 


When communicating with General Electric Company, please mention TELEPHONY. 
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TRAFFIC officer raises his hand and a hundred 

thousand dollars worth of automobiles stop. 
His snappy uniform commands attention and re- 
spect. But suppose he wore a shabby pair of pants 
and a shabby coat or sweater? 


This illustrates a point which involves some tele- 
phone managers and particularly those who are try- 
ing to direct sales traffic into their exchanges, 
but forget that the telephone instrument is the real 
salesman. Many telephones that are sent out to 
bring in revenue are time-worn and shabby. No 
wonder they can't do a good job. 


Your prospects are constantly being impressed and 
influenced by attractive merchandise, other than 
telephones. If you want these people to buy tele- 
phone service instead, you must present attractive 
instruments. 


The quickest and surest way to impress and in- 
fluence your prospects toward becoming your 
customers, is to put the Masterphone on the job. 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY COMPANY 
1066 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 


(Na on€ 


WITH THE ONLY REAL NON-POSITIONAL TRAN EESMITTER AND TRIAD BALANCED CIRCUIT 








When communicating with Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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THE INDUSTRY STANDARD 





For 
SERVICEABILITY 


and 
DEPENDABILITY 


telephone engineers 
everywhere recognize 


M ON OT YPE 
COPDERWELD’ 
—Zelephone 


Cable quality assures undeviating ad- 
herance to specifications. 





AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
1033 W. Van Buren St. . . . . Chicago, Ill. n 
202s Main S. 2-2 «+ 5 2 e Kansas City, Mo. Ww 


MANUFACTURED BY 


‘coun rar” 


GENERAL CABLE CORPORATION 


eee eS IN. PRINCIPAL CITIES 





When communicating with General Cable Corp., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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(Rh wee 
Mopet 704 3 Mone 630 

Sensitive polarized toggle relay Monet 30 Mopet 534 A line of power relays made with 
for use where operation is re- Highly accurate sen- Lower cost sensitive re- either mercury or mechanical con- 
quired on low energy input. Dis- sitive relay for point lay for point control or tacts—multi-cirenit—will control cir- 
connects itself from control cir- control or galvano- galvanometer type of con- cuits up to 3000 watts with less than | 
cuit after operation in either meter type of control. trol. Surface mounting. watt input—may be supplied with in- 
direction. Surface mounting. Surface mounting. terlocking contacts. Surface mounting. 











. 
Sakaki ithien Since Weston introduced the first sensitive relay over 30 years ago, 
lay of compensated type one y . 

—single or double cir- many new and useful additions have been made to the Weston line. 


cuit—low energy input. 
Surface mounting. 


Sensitive relays, time-delay relays and power relays of various types 
now are available, making it possible to combine the various circuit 
functions into a complete control sequence for a wide variety of 
applications. 

Weston sensitive relays and contact making indicators are cap- 
able of selecting or controlling on small changes in current or vollt- 


age — operating directly from photocells, thermocouples, resistance 


Sanne ae 


thermometers and all similar generators of minute energy — where 


precision selection is required for initiating control. 


Meom, 205 Time-delay and power relays are available to operate from the 


Contact making indicator for ex- 

treme sensitivity—for signalling aod ° ° ° ° 

or initiating control on minute sensitive relay contacts. The operating coils are especially designed 
values. Supplied with indi- 


cating seale. Surface mounting. to assure long life and accurate performance when used in combi- 


nation with sensitive relays. 





: Automatic and accurate control, or improvement in your present 
Weston relays operate from 


AC or DC current and will methods of control, may be possible with Weston relays. Weston 


function on changes in— engineers will be glad to discuss your problems with you...Weston 

















MICROAMPERES Electrical Instrument Corp., 576 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 
MILLIAMPERES 
AMPERES 
MILLIVOLTS 
- WESTON 
TEMPERATURE 
ones Lustruments 
ETC, 
— When communicating with Weston Electrical Instrument Corp., please mention TELEPHONY 
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Qolinkl This BARTLETT Long Pole Pruner 


is our No. 1-W pulley type of tree trimmer. For its 


size and weight it is the most powerful cutting tool 
we have ever produced, severing 
with ease any branch up to 114” pe 


diameter. (For larger limbs, we 
recommend the No. 44 
Pole Pruning Saw. — 
See our illustrated 
booklet.) 
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Screw Binding Terminals with No. 1-W TREE 
TRIMMER fur- 
nished with 
1%” by 1%” rectangular 
poles in 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 and 
16-foot lengths or in_ short 
sections joined together with our No. 156 
Brass Sleeve with its positive locking device. 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. ®* ° 0S. eM 


soldering terminals imbedded in 
hard maple and mounted on 
maple back strip. 


be ae Sy 


Twin Screw Binding Posts with 











one soldering washer mounted F 

on hard rubber with maple back s 

strip. ; : 

mene ~ wee | | TELEPHONE THEORY v 

Furnished in All Standard Sizes f 5!/, Pair Up " 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS and PRACTICE 


Complete . . . Up-To-Date ti 

















© tr 

steamer By KEMPSTER B. MILLER . 

- an of 

lectric Comp \" Published in 3 volumes. Each volume sold sep- v 

3145 CARROLL AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. arately. Here is a complete and accurate set of books T 

for the telephone man written by an authority on 

telephone practice and theory; a man connected with le 

practical Telephony for 35 years. ™ 

= * . se m 
Framing and Staining Service 

9 9 : TELEPHONE THEORY AND PRACTICE m 


* . 
available with Vol. 1—Theory and Elements 


p & HW p R O i -E S S p O LE S Gives a simple foundation of elementary theory on which Sti 


to base the extended discussion of practical phases of the 
industry in the other volumes. Covers such subjects as the 
science of sound, multi-frequency alternating currents, ther- In 
mionic emmission, etc., and includes a practical treatment 
of the elemental parts of telephone apparatus, such as coils, 





contacts, condensers, etc 492 pages, 6 x 9 272 illustra- _ 
tions, $5.00. 

we 

Vol. 2—Manual Switching and ca 

Substation Equipment me 

Describes the construction and operation of subscribers’ afi 


station and central station equipment used in manually-op- 
erated exchanges. The treatment is simple, practical and 


well-illustrated, covering the various types of instruments lat 
and switchboards in their entirety and also their component 
parts. Gives attention to special phases of central-office th 


practice, such as theory and practical details of current 
supply to all lines from a common source, ete. 439 pages, 
6 x 9, 327 illustrations, $5.00 thi 


of 


an 


Vol. 3—Automatic Switching and 
Auxiliary Equipment 


Gives a simple and thorough treatment of automatic 














switching beginning with a discussion of substation dials and wi 

exchange numbering plans and extending to a detailed de- 
scription of equipment and circuits for step-by-step, panel, cr¢ 
rotary and all-relay systems. It also covers some auxiliary tri 

equipment common to both manually and automatically op- 
erated exchanges. 494 pages, 6 x 9, 287 illustrations, $5.00. ecc 
his 
CP Oge . } rs . " . 
PAGE ano HILL CO. “S## TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION vel 
A ‘ : * in the ; 
Minneapolis, Minn. Lead” Telephone Wabash 8604 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago : 
CEDAR IS THE NATURAL POLE WOOD - 
per 





Please mention TELEPHONY when communicating with its advertisers. 
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